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1 shall never permit myself to stoop so low as to 
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NEGRO 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Noted military leader admires great 
advances of colored Americans in past 
and sees long strides forward in future years 


THE FUTURE 
OF THE NEGRO 


BY GENERAL DWIGHT C. EISENHOWER 


HERE is a movement and a 

trend abroad in the land today, 

that if there is a difficult job to 
perform, we say “Let the government 
do it. What is Washington going 
to do about it?”” And in the measure 
that that spirit and that habit grows, 
we are forsaking all the principles— 
the methods that have made this 
country great. 

These people who would have us 
forsake the ancient principles, who 
would have us forego some of our 
liberties and our freedoms in re- 


turn for what they call security from 


the Federal Government, are aided 
and abetted by a type of person called 
the agitator. He hopes, through the 
unrest that he can engender through 
class warfare—racial differences, to 
create a division that will allow him 
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to get into a position of power where 
he, and his group like him, can tell 
us what to do. 

One of the groups that that agi- 
tator is always attacking is the Negro 
section of the population. To my 
mind, one of the great glories of the 
American Negro today is that this 
agitator has had no slightest measure ° 
of success. In my mind, not so 
great a success as he has had in other 
groups. It has been my great privi- 
lege more than once to appear before 
Congressional Committees, and else- 
where, and testify to the loyalty and 
the value to us of that great ten per 
cent of our population that is Negro 
in race. 

They, like their white brothers, 
have their representatives lying under 
the crosses of Tunisia, of Normandy 
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and the Rhine. They have never 
hesitated to spill their blood for this 
great country. They have a record 
that is not merely to be found in that 
line of generalization. They have 
their own great individual people to 
whom they may point as evidences of 
what they can do, what they are cer- 
tain to do as we come in this coun- 
try, more and more, to exercise the 
true principles of democracy. 

For my own patt, in seeking some 
definition for the word “democracy,” 
I believe this one satisfies me more 
than any other: “Democracy is the 
political expression of a deeply felt 
religion.” If, therefore, we are going 
to exercise the principles of democra- 
cy, we are going to remember the great 
tenets of whatever particular religious 
philosophy to which we adhere—and 
they are all wise and good in that 


they condemn injustice, unfairness, 
and they do not allow complacency 
to recall unfairness or inequality of 
opportunity. 

It is not for any man to say today 
that any of us have erased from our 
hearts the last vestiges of prejudice. 


That is not true. We are fallable 
people and although we may have 
been created in the image of our 
Maker, we certainly have not, at this 
time of world development, attained 
to that spiritual perfection that we 
can claim the virtue that we know 
that Creator possesses. But we can 
strive toward it, and what I am try- 
ing to say, is the virtue is in the 
striving. 

That is the reason that I think 
Negroes should be so proud of Book- 


er T. Washington; George Washing- 
ton Carver; Ralph Bunche, today one 
of the greatest statesmen this coun- 
try has produced. And.I admire 
Jackie Robinson right along with 
them. But more than that—more 
than in those mere special cases, I 
should like to point one thing out 
which I fervently believe—there is 
no race in the history of man—none 
—going back to the Pharoahs and 
the Ark—that has, in eighty-five 
years, come so far on the road to un- 
derstanding, useful citizenship, satis- 
faction in its own culture and its own 
advancement, as the American Negro 
race. Only eighty-five years ago | 
suppose, although I have not looked 
up records, but I suppose it would 
have been an exaggeration to say that 
one Negro out of a thousand could 
read and write—at least with any 
facility. And yet, look at them today 
—everywhere—educated along with 
all the rest of American citizens. 

Now, if Negroes have come all 
that way in eighty-five years, in terms 
of history, think of what great mo- 
ment that is. How many people can 
quickly tell how many years there 
were, for example, between the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and the Phoenician 
War in Rome? Well, a couple of 
hundred years. What I am trying to 
point out, when you look at it in 
terms of history, two hundred years 
is nothing. But in eighty-five years 
Negroes have come far. What will 
they be saying about the Negro race 
in the year 2000? We will just say 
Americans, because that is what we 
all are. 
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Highly successful enterprisers in Veep South city do business 


across the color line and are quick to seize investment chances 


Brown Businessmen 


Of New Orleans 


Reprinted from Fortune 


OWN IN NEW ORLEANS 
there is a Negro contractor 
named Joe Bartholomew, who, 

folks say, is worth half a million. An- 
other Negro, Adam Haydel, began 
as an auto wrecker and is also a six- 
figure operator. Except for their color 
these two men are indistinguishable 
from other successful American busi- 
nessmen with imagination and a ca- 
pacity for hard work. They make but 
one admission themselves: they've 
had to work harder than most to get 
where they are. 

New Orleans, a city of 600,000, 
has almost 200,000 Negroes, more 
than any other city in the South. It 
has always had some Negro business, 
but most of its 3,100 Negro-owned 
and operated establishments still do 
a pitifully small segregation trade in 
areas where white people seldom buy. 


In surprising contrast is the scope and - 


diversity of enterprise that several 
Negroes are conducting profitably all 
over town. 

Bartholomew and Haydel are on 
the go all day, from one end of the 
city to the other. Bartholomew, in 
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addition to being a contractor, is a 
real-estate operator, an insurance- 
company head, and the manufacturer 
of a high-quality ice cream. Haydel 
has branched out from auto wrecking 
to become a contractor, a real-estate 
dealer, an insurance man, a drug- 
store owner, operator of a nightclub, 
and head of a mortuary service. Other 
New Orleans Negroes, even if less 
diversified, are asserting themselves 
as sound men of commerce with a fre- 
quently astute knowledge of invest- 
ment procedure. They are selling, 
increasingly across the color line, lux- 
uries and necessities that rank high 
in quality by any standards. 

This New Orleans story is proof— 
and a similar story could be else- 
where—that despite handicaps Ne- 
groes are making economic progress. 
Some of the most striking improve- 
ment has taken place in the urban 
centers of the Deep South. There are 
several reasons for this, both positive 
and negative. Since Negroes can’t get 
jobs in white concerns in the South 
as readily as in the North, the ambi- 
tious southern Negro has had to fall 
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back on his own resources. Often he 
has started a small business and 
spread out as he gained confidence. 
In many instances the entrepreneur is 
the descendant of Negroes who once 
were skilled workers or urban serv- 
ants. In cities like New Orleans the 
special local history of “‘easy’’ Negro- 
white relations has always made this 
group of Negroes favored over others 
who sprang from field slaves. And 
while the southern white does not yet 
accept the new Negro businessmen 
into his economy, he raises no objec- 
tion, and even approves, when such 
Negroes forge ahead on their own. 
Negro business got considerable 
impetus from World War II. During 
the war thousands of Negro G.I.’s 
and industrial workers were able to 
save money for the first time in their 
lives. Even though inexperienced in 
business they became aware that a 
good product can be sold whether 
black or white hands make and mar- 
ket it. It follows that the develop- 
ment of Negro enterprise will be 
predicated on the further shift from 
“segregation business’’—Negro shops 
for Negro patronage only—to the 
furnishing by Negroes of quality 
goods and services for whites and 
Negroes alike. 
In the rough-and-tumble world of 
New Orleans Negro business, Joe 
Bartholomew is regarded as a lone 
wolf. Perhaps the prize local example 
of a highly prosperous Negro enter- 
priser, Bartholomew got his start 
from the white folks and does much 
of his business with them today. This 
has helped make him a man apart in 
the Negro community, which is so- 
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cially rather fragmented anyway. Fur- 
thermore, Bartholomew just has no 
time to “‘socialize’’: each morning he 
starts out at eight and seldom puts in 
less than twelve hours. Not educated 
beyond grade school, but a natural- 
born executive, he turns his books 
over to accountants and secretaries 
and spends as much time as possible 
directing his contracting activities. 
Like many members of his race, 
Bartholomew is leery of publicity. But 
he warms to the subject of his success 
as he rides around and points out the 
machinery that is his special pride, the 


1 
swamp he turned into a housing unit, R 
the street he paved. “This is mine,” e 
he will say, with a broad grin, as he t 
slides his new Buick along Tulane c 
Avenue and sweeps his hand toward C 
the wide commercial artery he re- * 
paved for the city in 1934. Tulane 
was a $250,000 job—his toughest yy 
operation. He had to dig and blast as 
out tons of old, steel-meshed concrete by 
and dirt before he could lay a fresh cl 
foundation. af 
Bartholomew also handled all the A 
stone at New Orleans’ famous Charity be 
Hospital. During the war he did . 
large-scale work for Higgins, Inc, bal 
shipyards. He has drained, land- bal 
scaped and laid sewage pipe for some J tha 
of the largest public and private hous: of 
ing projects in the city and has pro J) hac 
vided the foundations for several | in 
factories and office buildings, includ 
ing the Johns-Manville plant. The Fas 
bulk of his equipment is at present J) lear 
being used to prepare ground for) Joe 
Parkview Gardens, a new ‘housing a 
unit on the edge of town. This,’ { man 
$300,000 job, is “Bartholomew's big: abor 
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gest. “You ought to be here to see all 
this going on,” he says. “It's won- 
derful. There’s some great work. 
There’s your manhole, there’s your 
trenches, there’s that crane—cost 
$21,000. I got three big ones and 
one small one. It’s a mighty big 
thing. Whooo!” Bartholomew has al- 
ready doubled his regular force of 
about twenty-five and may have as 
many as 300 men on the job before 
it’s finished. 

Bartholomew learned the contract- 
ing business by observing others. He 
watched a gang of men lay pipe and 
build a manhole, figured the costs of 
equipment and labor and how long 
the job should take under normal cir- 
cumstances. ‘Now I tell them what 


can be done,” he says. ‘Now they say 
—'Don’'t try to fool that man.’ ” 


The man is seldom fooled—and he 
has always learned by looking. At the 
age of twelve he made his first quarter 
by getting up at four o'clock and 
cleaning a white man’s pantry. In the 
afternoons he’d hike over to the old 
Audubon golf course and caddy. He 
became the best caddy on the course 
(“It distracts a golf player to lose his 
ball . . . I never lost over one golf 
ball a year’) and grew so popular 
that the bon tons put him in charge 
of the greens. Soon Joe Bartholomew 
had all but cornered the golf industry 
in New Orleans. He worked in the 
locker room, waited on tables, acted 
as steward, and in his spare time 
learned how to play. As assistant pro, 
Joe gave lessons—twelve a day at $2 
a crack. says one business- 
man, “Joe Bartholomew has taught 
about every good player in town how 
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to play this game.” 

One year, when a fire at Audubon 
destroyed the clubhouse, Bartholo- 
mew made close to $10,000 replacing 
members’ lost sticks, balancing and 
assembling his own models. His in- 
terest in landscaping led to his ex- 
pert handling of the Audubon greens 
and prompted the club committee to 
call on him when it decided to build 
the new eighteen-hole Metairie. 

““Whooo, but I was surprised,” says 
Bartholomew. ‘They gave me a bunch 
of money and told me to go find the 
best golf course in the world and 
bring it back.” He traveled north 
and returned with small-scale models 
of famous fairways and his first piece 
of dirt-handling equipment. He built 
the Metairie and later the public City 
Park course. 

By renting his new equipment to 
white contractors in town, Bartholo- 
mew got the chance to do the first- 
hand observing that taught him how 
to build something else besides golf 
courses. He decided to confine him- 
self to drainage, foundation, and 
landscape work. With some of his 
first profits he bought more equip- 
ment and then invested in the Doug- 
las Life Insurance Co., named after 
the famous Abolitionist. The company 
had a deficit in 1940 when Bartholo- 
mew became its president, but last 
year it showed a profit of $11,453, 
with total assets of $147,253. It has 
14,441 policyholders who insure 
themselves against sickness and dis- 
ability by paying $3,000 a week in 
small amounts—as little as a nickel or 
a dime. Bartholomew now owns 51 
per cent of Douglas stock and his 
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family owns some of the rest. The 
firm is housed in a neat white build- 
ing he bought for $16,000 and gradu- 
ally extended until its assessed value 
reached $60,000. Bartholomew takes 
in $1,000 a month in rents. 

Bartholomew got into the real- 
estate business several years ago when 
one of the old bon tons he caddied for 
needed money and came to him with 
a proposition to start a land-improve- 
ment corporation for $10,000. Bar- 
tholomew, remembering that the man 
had once staked him to new suits of 
clothes, found it hard to say no. Since 
then the two together have bought 
several hundred acres of low-quality 
land throughout New Orleans for 
$40 to $50 per acre. Bartholomew, 
using his own equipment, has drained 
and leveled the property and his part- 
ner has taken charge of reselling it 
for as much as $600 an acre. Their 
biggest venture is the Plum Orchards 
development, where in 1942-43 they 
spent $640,000 building eighty two- 
family houses on reclaimed land. To- 
day these rent to whites for $43 a 
month per family. When the cost is 
paid off, Bartholomew, his partner, 
and a second white man will divide 
a monthly net income of $6,500. 

In another real-estate deal, the pur- 
chase of 400 swamp lots for $60,000, 
Bartholomew and his associate sold 
all but forty of the improved lots for 
Negro homes—for a total of $250,- 
000. Bartholomew then decided to 
use the remaining ground himself and 
to go into the ice-cream business. He 
put up a $75,000 modern plant. John 
Creech, a light-colored University of 
Pennsylvania graduate and husband- 


to-be of one of Bartholomew’s two 
daughters, runs the business. He 
manufactures a rich, flavorsome cream 
of 121/, per cent butterfat content and 
markets it in two new refrigerated 
trucks. The initial $75,000 in- 
vestment has already been half paid 
off. ‘‘That's the difference between me 
and most of the rest of the colored 
people,” says Bartholomew. “They 
won't take a chance because they been 
skinned before. I take ‘em all the 
time.” 

Bartholomew does indeed take 
chances—but not on anything that 
doesn’t seem sound at the start or that 
he can’t firmly control himself. Feel 
your way slowly but surely is Barth- 
olomew’s counsel: jump at the good 
opportunity, but always keep an eye 
on the dollar behind the one that 
looks easiest to grab. When young 
Negroes come to Bartholomew for ad- 
vice, he drives home this point. Too 
many of them, he finds, want to go 
into a touch-and-go business, like 
trucking. “Get one or two, don’t get a 
whole string,” he tells them. ‘‘Get in 
and get out. Then do something else. 
There’s no such thing as get rich 
quick. Take your time. Don’t try to 
outsmart the white folks—they’re 
smart. Be honest, listen and learn.” 

At fifty-nine, Bartholomew has got 
where he is by following his own 
prescription. Everyone who has done 
business with Bartholomew speaks 
well of him. Mayor deLesseps S. 
(‘“Chep”) Morrison says: “Joe's got 
fine equipment—build with him, you 
save money.”” Abe Goldberg, a fellow 
contractor, puts it like this: ‘Every 
time I get to feeling a little dis 
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_ couraged about a job, I just look up 
and say, ‘If Joe Bartholomew, with 
two strikes against him, can do it, 
then I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self.’ Why, the fellow’s an inspira- 
tion!” 

Despite his lack of gregariousness, 
Bartholomew has been generous to 
Negroes with his money. An ardent 
Catholic, he has done work for noth- 
ing at Xavier University, and at Dil- 
lard University, the other big Negro 
school in the city. He has also built 
Negroes a private nine-hole golf 
course (he still shoots in the low 
seventies himself). 

Even more than Joe Bartholomew, 
forty-two-year-old Adam Haydel is a 
perpetual-motion, “turn-over-fast”’ 
enterpriser. The Haydel family is one 
of the best-known, and largest, 
among Negroes in and around New 
Orleans. Thirty years ago five Hay- 
del brothers, including Adam’s fa- 
ther, ran the most successful Negro 
plantation in southern Louisiana, in 
St. John’s Parish. Before the 1,300- 
acre proposition went down in the 
1921 slump, young Adam had learned 
how to tinker with farm machinery. 

At eighteen, in New Orleans, 
young Haydel became a plasterer by 
day and an auto mechanic by night. 
He wrecked cars for a white concern 
and seldom slept more than five 
hours. “I had a point to make,” he ex- 


plains, ‘‘and I haven’t made it yet: | 


Enough is never! They put you here 
to do things!” 

Money began coming his way in 
1935, when he bought a block-size lot 
on Poydras Street and went into busi- 
ness for himself. He put up a shop 
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and called it the American Auto 
Wreckers. He won a reputation for 
knowing every part of an auto, and in 
spite of surrounding white compe- 
tition soon opened another shop, the 
Crescent, on Gentilly Boulevard. 

When the war broke out Haydel 
had 3,300 cars for wrecking on the 
Crescent lot, said to be the biggest 
auto-wrecking yard in Louisiana and 
among the most profitable in the 
country. But because his own force 
couldn’t salvage scrap for the govern- 
ment fast enough, Haydel was per- 
suaded to sell a large number of his 
derelicts to other wreckers. Today 
Crescent is an overflow lot for Ameri- 
can, where, despite his other activi- 
ties, Haydel still works around in his 
“money-making clothes.” Chubby, 
cheerful, and greasy, he often grabs a 
blowtorch and “burns a job” himself. 
“I'd rather do this than anything,” he 
shouts above the clatter. ‘“This is the 
foundation of it all. You can’t go 
back on your mother, the one who 
brought you here .. .” Climbing 
over a mound of tires, Haydel 
brandishes a chunky arm. “I’m only 
five-foot-three and I weigh 185,” he 
cries. “The doc told me to take it off 
and get plenty of exercise. And I do, 
Ido . . . See that spring over there? 
Came off a ’37 Plymouth and it'll fit a 
"49... If you can’t find it any- 
where else, I got it, or I'll make it. 
Service first all the time. Price second. 
Don’t rob a man if you got it, don’t 
rob him. The people are the boss, they 
got the money .. .” 

By 1938 Adam Haydel had made 
enough to branch out. Like Joe 
Bartholomew, he bought unimproved 
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property, drained it, put in streets, 
and resold the lots. But he has built 
on a larger scale too, contracting with 
others, and today owns nine buildings 
in New Orleans; three of them are 
the first of twenty-eight duplex 
houses he’s putting up for sale or 
rent. 

The most sensational Haydel prop- 
erty is the new three-story Pentagon 
Building in one of the best Negro 
neighborhoods. He rents the ground 
floor to retail shops, has the South’s 
largest dance hall for Negroes on the 
second floor, and uses part of the 
third for his private offices. He has 
also built the plush, modernistic, red- 
brick Le Rendezvous restaurant and 
nightclub “‘to give the Negroes a de- 
cent place to play in.” In ’47 Haydel 
and a friend established the Majestic 
Insurance Co., which collects $800 a 
week in premiums. And recently he 
started the Majestic Mortuary Service, 
one of the classiest Negro funeral 
parlors in the South—with a fleet of 
four new hearses and plush sleeping 
quarters for out-of-town mourners; it 
cost him close to $200,000. 

Haydel lives in a pleasant white 
cottage in a mixed neighborhood with 
his second wife and their two small 
children. He has a twenty-six-foot 
Chris-Craft and belongs to the ex- 
clusive Autocrat Club for Negroes. 
Haydel shrugs off questions about 
what his enterprises are worth and in- 
dicates that his real aim is to make 
other Negroes, through his example, 
“get up off their money.” “Turn 
over fast,” he says. “Leave somebody 
else make money. You can’t make 
everything.” But as he passes another 
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one of his lots, he will say, half to 


himself, “I’m gonna build there’ 


pretty soon—lI got plans.” 

Not all of the Haydels are as ex- 
pansive as Adam, but several of them 
rank among the soundest businessmen 
in town. Belmont Haydel, one of 
Adam's many cousins, owns and op- 
erates the Haydel Flower Shoppe on 
South Claiborne Avenue. In contrast 
to Adam, Belmont has a tight, co- 
hesive enterprise consisting of his 
glass-enclosed store on the ground 
floor of the house he lives in, and two 
trim greenhouses plus a cold-air vault 
and storehouse in the rear. Haydel’s 
is rated among the ten best florist 
shops in New Orleans, with a steady 
clientele of 3,000 that includes 500 
credit customers. 

Belmont learned about flowers on 
the same family plantation where 
Adam puzzled over machinery. He 
went into business for himself when 
he realized, after eleven years at the 
New Orleans Wholesale Florist & 
Supply Co., Inc., that despite his 
ability, his color would keep him 
from ever becoming a manager. In 
’34, with only $150 capital, he started 
his own store, grossed $8,000 the 
first year, and now has a total invest- 
ment of some $100,000, including an 
office building he owns and rents out 
in the city and a smaller flower shop 
in Baton Rouge. Highly independent, 
decidedly race-conscious, Belmont 
Haydel figures he owes white men 
nothing; he’s as pleasant to them as 
they are to him. “If they call me by 
my first name, then I do the same,” 
he says. “I don’t care who they are.” 

The 200,000 Negroes in greater 
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New Orleans have an_ estimated 
weekly buying power of between $2 
million and $2,800,000, about a fifth 
of the city’s total. But most of the 
Negro money is spent in white stores, 
where a wider variety of better prod- 
ucts can be had for less than inferior 
goods often cost in Negro shops. Ne- 
gro enterprisers here face the chal- 
lenge of selling themselves to their 
own people as well as to whites. 

Even as a social worker George 
McDemmond was interested in busi- 
ness, “not only for my future but for 
the future of my people.” In 1940, 
when he was thirty-two, he decided 
to try it. “I knew my people will do 
two things: eat and play.”’ So he took 
$78 and invested in two sacks of po- 
tatoes, eight gallons of cooking oil, a 
slicing machine, and $40 worth of 
wax bags. Today McDemmond owns 
a $50,000 plant in town and does be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 worth 
of business a year in potato chips, 
pork skins, and peanut-butter wafers. 
He calls his enterprise Community 
Essentials. About 15 per cent of his 
sales are to white retail outlets. 

But despite his creditable sales 
volume McDemmond has a $17,000 
debt on his new building and is still 
Operating on the seemingly low 
profit margin of 3 to 5 per cent. 
Highly ambitious, he admits he may 
have expanded too rapidly. “A Negro 
has no business heritage,” he says. ‘It 
costs money to learn.” 

After two years in the Army, Mc- 
Demmond decided New Orleans was 
a “nickel town’ and opened a plant 
in Detroit, where distributors were 
getting 10 cents a bag for potato 
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chips. Encouraged, he started man- 
ufacturing in Chicago as well. A 
meat strike in Detroit and a nefari- 
ous cousin in Chicago got him into 
trouble. Failure in Chicago dropped 
his gross sales from $200,000 in ’47 
to $150,000 in °48. But early this 
year McDemmond determined to 
build his big New Orleans plant 
anyway. Before he was through he 
ran out of cash. The white banks 
wouldn't help, but he got a $17,- 
000 loan from a Negro insurance 
company. Now he has cut his em- 
ployees from fifty-one to an efficient 
twenty-one, and his college training 
as a chemist has helped him design 
special heat-control equipment that 
makes his “Ole N’Awlins” chips es- 
pecially crisp. If he could afford to 
invest in automatic wrappers, he could 
cut costs some more. Even so, Mc- 
Demmond figures he’s finally on a 
sound basis. Through brokers he 
sells to New York distributors and 
reaches markets as far off as South 
America. Occasionally the phone 
rings and a voice says, ‘You s.o.b., 
you're in a white man’s business, get 
out,” but McDemmond figures it’s 
only a white salesman at the end of 
a particularly hard day. 

George McDemmond feels he is 
in business to stay. “I want to do 
business, period,” he says. “The fact 
that I’m a Negro is purely coinci- 
dental. But the only way a Negro 
can be sure of being called ‘Mister’ 
is by having money.” 

McDemmond’s summation is, of 
course, not literally true, witness 
many Negro professionals and edu- 
cators who are highly esteemed. It 
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is further contradicted in New Or- 
leans by an important labor leader, 
Dave Dennis, whose control of some 
3,500 longshoremen capable of tieing 
up shipping at the booming port 
commands automatic respect. Den- 
nis is head of Local 1419, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, 
A.F. of L., one of the wealthiest all- 
Negro locals in the country with some 
$300,000 in cash and bonds and 
added tangible assets of $200,000. 
The managers of top white stevedore 
firms in town speak well of Dennis 
as a labor leader (an earlier suspicion 
of Communist influence has been gen- 
erally dispelled). They also respect 
him as an imaginative businessman. 
At thirty-nine, burly, 250-pound Den- 
nis is more than 1419's bustling pres- 
ident: he is its high-powered invest- 
ment broker. 

Rather than let his union funds 
languish in the bank at low interest, 
Dennis puts them to work. “Negroes 
never have had enough capital, sure,” 
he says. “My viewpoint on money is 
this: if you do have it, let it do some 
good for your people.’ So far he 
has invested almost $100,000 of un- 
ion funds in a funeral parlor and an 
insurance company. Like most fu- 
neral men, Dennis won't talk about 
profits, except to say, “In this busi- 
ness they're terrific, you don’t have to 
hold anyone up.” The insurance com- 
pany has $2,800,000 worth of out- 
standing policies that bring in $1,105 
a week in premiums. Each member 
of the local in good standing has a 
$1,000 policy taken out for him by 
the union, which pays the premiums. 
Dues in 1419 run high—$3 a quar- 
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ter plus 5 per cent of a man’s weekly 
earnings—and many waterfront men 
think this is “too damn much.” Den- 
nis defends it by his reinvestment 
program, which will be profitable for 
the union. 

His boldest project, part of the 
platform on which he was elected in 
1947, is the building of a $150,000 
self-service super-store to furnish both 
Negroes and whites with ‘everything 
from red beans to turkey.” He has 
already bought the site and plans 
next spring to start construction. 

Some of his white friends feel that, 
like George McDemmond, Dave 
Dennis may be trying to move too 
fast. They are afraid he knows too 
little about food, that he has under- 
estimated the heavy competition (a 
big white chain store will be right 
across the street). On the other hand, 
older Negro businessmen look to 
Dennis as their most up-and-coming 
enterpriser and say, “Somebody has 
to do the pioneering.” Dennis has 
had some business experience: years 
ago he ran a restaurant and bar and 
a pressing establishment; and, like 
many other Negroes in New Orleans 
with a little money, he has invested 
soundly in real estate. He has vital 
assets of personality and physique and 
the ability to do several things at 
once. How far he can safely ex- 
pand—he wants to use union funds 
for a housing project and has visions 
of a holding company for all of 
1419’s enterprises — remains to be 
seen. 

Thirty-five miles outside New Or- 
leans, in the town of Edgard (popu- 
lation 2,000), below the levee that 
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nurses the Mississippi to the Gulf, a 
Negro family of partial French ex- 
traction, F. N. Dinvaut and his sons, 
operates a diverse enterprise worth an 
aggregate $250,000. Its foundations 
are the staples of the rich southern 
Louisiana soil: sugar cane and rice. 

Titular head of the Dinvaut com- 
bine is sixty-five-year-old ‘‘F.N.” 
whose ‘‘pappy”’ fled to America from 
France to escape conscription and be- 
came a steamboat captain and planta- 
tion store owner, marrying a Negro 
woman. F.N. inherited 250 acres 
from ‘Pappy’ and a sound knowl- 
edge of how to run a country store, 
the kind that sells everything from 
pots and pans and patent medicines to 
molasses. He also married a Negro 
and had twelve children, all of whom 
are successfully carrying on business 
or professional careers. 

Three sons—Newton, Rupert, and 
Ferdinand — are partners with F.N. 
in the firm of F. N. Dinvaut & 
Sons, planters. They own 500 acres 
outright and each year rent up to an- 
other 1,500 to plant cane or rice or 
both, depending on the market price 
and the capacity of nearby sugar 
mills; the company has its own rice 
mill, which turns out 100 barrels a 
day. 
The agricultural partnership nets 
an average annual profit of $20,000. 
It has never suffered a total crop fail- 
ure, although too much rain, flooding 
the paddies, and too much cold, freez- 
ing the cane, have occasionally cut 
seasonal returns. The Dinvauts’ 
equipment, including fifteen tractors 
and twelve cane wagons, alone repre- 
sents a $75,000 investment. The firm 
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maintains a steady work force of for- 
ty, including some white families that 
live on the land in plantation shacks, 
and at cane-cutting time hires 100 or 
more hands. This year’s cane is plen- 
tiful and lush and the Dinvauts ex- 
pect a yield of 13,000 tons. 

By hiring hand labor instead of 
completely mechanizing their farm- 
ing, both F.N. and Newton, the old- 
est son, get customers for their sepa- 
rately run general stores. F.N.’s—the 
larger—does $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year. He marks up his foods 
25 per cent and his hardware and 
other merchandise 35 per cent, and 
figures an over-all margin of profit 
of 8 to 10 per cent. Since he first 
bought the store, on a gravel road 
just below the levee, he has enlarged 
it sixfold. It includes the latest 
frozen-food cabinets and all products 
are neatly displayed in an atmosphere 
of spaciousness and light that at- 
tracts steady white customers as well 
as Negroes. 

Newton's place, down the road, is 
smaller but has a special feature. In 
addition to the wooden bar that is a 
part of almost every rural store in 
southern Louisiana, Newton has built 
alongside a $20,000 dance hall and 
refreshment parlor—Thunderbolt Inn 
—which he operates on Saturday and 
Sunday nights. Newton has also be- 
come owner-promoter of a local base- 
ball team. He gives the players all 
the gate profits but sells the spectators 
food and drink far into the night. 

One Dinvaut project has always led 
to another. When the Dinvauts 
bought trucks Newton and his brother 
Rupert used them for extra hauling 
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as well as for the partnership's needs, 
and today they carry all the cane in 
the area to the mill at harvest time. 
(Rupert also hauls labor and sells 
jukeboxes.) Newton’s latest enter- 
prise is a chicken farm. He plans to 
raise 10,000 White and Barred Rocks 
for sale in New Orleans. 

The most profitable Negro busi- 
ness, in New Orleans as elsewhere, 
has always been insurance, mostly the 
type called “industrial” insurance. An 
outgrowth of pre-Civil War burial 
societies, it is a weekly-premium, seg- 
regated business, affording limited 
protection against sickness, accident, 
and death. Negroes have been un- 
able to afford ordinary life policies 
and white companies in the past have 
not been willing to insure them at 
normal white rates, in view of the 
Negro mortality table. Today Negro 
insurance has become somewhat more 
competitive; a few white companies 
have relaxed their rate restrictions as 
Negro health standards have im- 
proved. But, even yet, because the 
Negro’s income remains low, three- 
quarters of all Negro insurance is of 
the industrial variety. 

There are eighteen Negro insur- 
ance firms in New Orleans alone, in- 
cluding the two largest in the state, 
Louisiana Industrial and People’s In- 
dustrial. The eighteen—all indus- 
trial—have insured 400,000 policy- 
holders for $55 million. Their total 
annual income is $3,600,000 and 
they hold stocks and bonds in excess 
of $2 million plus $560,000 in real 
estate. Last year they paid policy- 
holders $860,000. 

Many businessmen, both white and 
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Negro, think there are too many such 
firms in Louisiana and would like to 
see a change in the state law, which 
requires only $10,000 capitalization 
to start an industrial-insurance busi- 
ness (elsewhere the figure is much 
higher). The fear is that a depression 
or an epidemic would wipe out many 
of the concerns with smailer capital. 
Furthermore, the plethora of firms 
has overstimulated competition so 
that too many Negroes are holding 
four or five industrial policies with 
different companies, faking illness, 
and collecting $35 to $40 a week by 
not working. 

Industrial insurance in itself is not 
to be condemned, however, and many 
Negroes cannot afford any other. And 
the sounder firms, such as People’s, 
are the most stable Negro businesses 
in town. With 106,000 policyholders 
and eight offices, People’s has $12,- 
900,000 worth of outstanding insur- 
ance, an annual income of more than 
$800,000, and a net annual profit of 
about $35,000. It owns $820,000 in 
government, state, and municipal 
bonds, $60,000 in cash, and a new 
air-conditioned, fluorescent-lighted 
building worth $150,000. 

President of People’s is eighty-two- 
year-old James Lewis Jr., probably the 
most respected Negro businessman in 
New Orleans, and—like Joe Barth- 
olomew—one of the richest. Lewis is 
a slender, light-colored man who 
wears crisply starched seersucker suits. 
On the little finger of his left hand he 
carries a beautifully cut, almost lady- 
like diamond ring—as unostentatious 
as he is himself, yet at the same time 
a symbol of his inherited wealth and 
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position. Lewis’ father, once a Missis- 
sippi steamboat cabin boy, organized 
the first Negro regiment to serve with 
the northern forces in the Civil War 
and became Administrator of Public 
Improvements in the postwar recon- 
struction government. James Lewis 
Sr. was a tall, dignified man with an 
imperial beard. He was widely re- 
spected by both whites and Negroes 
and made his fortune in real estate. 
James Lewis Jr., who still refers to his 
father as colonel,” is equally 
conservative and religious; he goes to 
St. James Methodist Church every 
Sunday, rain or shine. Above his door 
there hangs an old wood placard. 
THINK, it says. 

In 1885 young Jim Lewis went to 
work as a stenographer at Harry L. 
Laws & Co., prominent raw-sugar 
broker. His rise is legendary. He be- 
came cashier and directed the lending 
of as much as $3 million a year to 
sugar planters. “And I wasn’t 
bonded,” Lewis says proudly. He re- 
tired from Laws in 1941 after fifty- 
five years. Since 1931 he had been on 
the Board of People’s, and in 1935 
he took over as president of the com- 
pany, when it had a $14,000 deficit. 
“You can’t make money by spending 
more than you take in,’’ was his first 
simple dictum. He started investing 
for People’s with the same caution 
with which he bought gilt-edged secu- 
tities for himself (his personal in- 
vestment portfolio includes shares of 
General Motors, General Electric, 
United Fruit, Standard Brands). “I 
knew finances,” he says modestly, 
“and here is where the Almighty 
stepped in. We bought parish bonds 
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in every parish of the state where we 
did business, and we are now getting 
from 4//, to 6 per cent on those tax- 
exempt bonds. . Lewis won't 
even make loans on farms or real es- 
tate. 

As his chief aide Lewis has chosen 
Haidel John Christophe, who began 
with People’s as a sweeper and now, 
at forty-eight, handles all promotional 
matters and is as cautious and de- 
liberate as the older man. “I have sur- 
rounded myself with good men,”’ says 
Lewis proudly. ‘“You take Mr. Chris- 
tophe. His life is clean, and that's all 
counts with me. We don’t have ‘em 
around here gambling. Not with OUR 
money. God’s blessed us.” 

People’s operates in an atmosphere 
of gentle paternalism, with Lewis the 
venerated pater. He gets to work now 
at 1:30 P.M., goes through his mail, 
and then moves off among the pol- 
ished desks and the girls with their 
parasols neatly stacked in waste- 
baskets to the dining room, where his 
favorite Creole cook serves him his 
main meal. A radio plays soft music. 
“It’s just like a big family here,” he 
says. ‘It’s cool and everybody's happy. 
We all work together. The Al- 
mighty’s watching over us. And we're 
making money, oh yes, oh yes. But 
business is business, we're strictly 
business. You can’t do business on a 
friendship basis. No, oh no.” 

Lewis in a sense is the counterpart 
of paternalistic whites. “I’ve been 
fixed all my life,” he admits, but he 
has given freely of his estimated for- 
tune of $500,000 to Negro charities, 
and this year is sending five boys 
through Southern University, a Negro 
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school. He plans to leave most of his 
money to Charity Hospital's Negro 
ward. “I want to show the white 
people we appreciate what they've 
done for us.” Lewis firmly believes 
New Orleans is the best city in the 
country “for me and my people.” He 
says: “I don’t think business oppor- 
tunities are as good in Chicago. 
Northerners are cold—cold and 
sharp. Let me tell you about these 
southern people. You can get your 
program over with them. They'll help 
you if you help yourself.” 

The success of men like Joe Barth- 
olomew, Adam Haydel, and James 
Lewis proves that Negroes of out- 
standing ability can get ahead in busi- 
ness. A sterner test will come when 
many more Negroes of reasonable but 
not exceptional talent try to make a 
go of business under non-segregated 
conditions. The three things most 
needed to enhance the economic pros- 
pects of Negroes are (1) education, 
(2) capital, and (3) a sense of com- 
munity among the Negroes them- 
selves as businessmen. 

1—Opportunities for Negroes to 
learn about business in the classroom 
have increased lately. In New Or- 
leans, both Dillard and Xavier Uni- 
versities have widened their business 
curricula to include courses in sdles- 
manship, retailing, marketing, adver- 
tising and business administration. A 
particularly good Y.M.C.A. School of 
Commerce for Negroes, headed by a 
Columbia University graduate, has 
stepped up its program to help vet- 
erans as well as other students. But 
Negroes drastically need toughening 
experience beyond academic theory or 
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fact; and here they are still greatly 
restricted because New Orleans white 
concerns seldom will put them in 
responsible positions and there are 
few Negro businesses large enough to 
employ more than a handful. “Op- 
portunity” to learn in this sense is cer- 
tainly far greater in the North, where 
an increasing number of white estab- 
lishments are placing Negroes in im- 
portant jobs. 

In wanting ‘to help our people” 
by starting new enterprises, McDem- 
mond and Dennis are trying, natu- 
rally enough, to make profits by cap- 
turing part of the Negro trade pre- 
viously dominated by whites; then, 
gradually, they will expand and at- 
tract white buyers as well. But per- 
haps most important is that they are 
stimulating Negro business by pro- 
viding employment and encourage- 
ment for others. In this sense race 
pride is commended by such men as 
Dr. Albert W. Dent, Negro president 
of Dillard and a former real-estate 
operator and Dr. A. V. Boutté, own- 
er-operator of a highly successful Ne- 
gro drugstore in New Orleans, who 
is now trying to revive the dormant 
Negro Business League in the city. 
‘People who remain consumers only 
aren't going to get very far,” says Dr. 
Boutté. 

2—In New Orleans the lack of 
capital or credit provokes most serious 
criticism by thoughtful Negroes 
against themselves. White banks, 
which welcome a Negro as a deposi- 
tor, may lend him a few hundred 
dollars; but only in special cases can 
a Negro borrow $5,000 to start up in 
business or pull himself through a 
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crisis. There are no Negro financial 
institutions in New Orleans—neither 
a bank, a loan company, nor a home- 
stead organization. In Durham, 
North Carolina, a far smaller Negro 
population (estimated 30,000) has 
attained a relatively greater business 
success through the financial resources 
of the North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., one of the two biggest 
Negro insurance firms in the country. 
The company has helped set up banks 
and homesteading groups, which in 
turn have enabled Negro businessmen 
to get started and keep going. In New 
Orleans, on the other hand, despite 
the $2-million investment in stocks 
and bonds of the eighteen industrial- 
insurance firms, jealousy and competi- 
tion among them have precluded their 
using any of their reserves to start a 
finance company or bank. Indi- 
vidually, they are not wealthy enough, 
and the most any of them will do to 
help a businessman is occasionally to 
back someone like McDemmond—a 
known quantity with tangible assets 
to mortgage. 

3—The lack of banking facilities 
points up what is perhaps the basic 
need of New Orleans Negro business- 
men: integration in their own com- 
munity. They are proud enough of 
the individual success stories, but, 
practically, New Orleans Negroes re- 
main sorely fragmented. This arises 
in part out of the special history of 
the city—not only the traditional dis- 
tinction between town and field slave 
but also the interracial mingling un- 
der French and Spanish influence, 
which created the quadroons and 
octoroons. Light and dark Negroes 
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are often as far apart as Negroes and 
whites. 

It seems apparent that whites have 
not done as much as they could to 
help Negroes in business in New Or- 
leans. The Association of Commerce 
still has no Negro members, has few 
figures on Negro business, and does 
not go out of its way to help the 
average Negro businessman. At 
most, it will furnish general statistical 
information to a Negro (as to any- 
one) about population and income 
figures in a specified part of the city. 

Nevertheless, Negroes are becom- 
ing convinced that progress depends 
largely on themselves, that they must 
learn how to sell themselves so them- 
selves (as well as to whites), and how 
to deal with each other both across 
the counter and in the countinghouse. 
This applies not only to New Orleans 
but to other large cities where the 
Negro population is dispersed and 
disparate. It emphasizes the fact that 
below the twisted fabric of Negro- 
white relations there are many /n/fra- 
racial questions that demand thought 
and action. In New Orleans they 
come down to such specific matters as 
Negroes making themselves bankers 
and whites opening wider their em- 
ployment rolls to Negroes. When 
these problems are solved, it will be 
easier for the ordinary Negro busi- 
nessman to emulate such outstanding 
enterprisers as Joe Bartholomew and 
Adam Haydel. And when that hap- 

pens, Negroes as a race will become 
more a part of the American econ- 
omy. 

Copyright, Fortune 

(November, 1949) 
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@ The unsmiling colored citizenry is calling for a showdown on civil rights. 
As Congress convenes, civil rights legislation is number one on the must 
parade. But it was number one last year too. It is like a Negro who has 
gotten to be number one on a civil service list and watches helplessly as the 
white number twos and threes get the jobs. 

NAACP, hard core of the pressure forces, has gathered ‘round it such as 
the college fraternities, elements of the Catholics, Methodists and Baptists, 
the CIO, AFL, Elks, American Jewish Congress, ADA and Civil Liberties 
Union. Steering committee for joint action says bluntly the Administration 
has betrayed party pledges. It says put up or shut up. 

The Democrats can't produce. Papa Truman knows only 24 of the 54 
Democrats in the Senate can be counted on to vote for even mild civil rights 
legislation, no matter what the party pressure. It would take 25 Republican 
votes to make up the necessary 49. Same situation holds for the 64 votes 
needed for cloture. The Dems are on a spot. 

The Republicans are also on a spot. This could be a showdown on whether 
they really want the Negro vote. They could supply the necessary 25 votes 
to pass civil rights and claim victory for the GOP. They could but they 
won't. They want Southern Democrat aid in defeating efforts to change 
Taft-Hartley and such. Presently, they are prepared to ditch FEPC which 
chey don’t like, anti-lynch which the southerners don’t like and compromise 
on support for anti-poll tax. 

So the big showdown is likely to be just an anti-poll tax bill. 

Papa Harry Truman remains a right guy to the average colored citizen. 
But measured in the cold grey light of dawn on showdown day, his willing- 
ness to speak his piece and stick his neck out verbally for civil rights, loses 
its glamour. And hauling out a judgeship to loyal party supporter Bill Hastie 
doesn’t look so rosy when he!d up against continued Army segregation. 

Note to Papa Harry: Our barber who votes and who influences people 
when they are relaxed pours this in our ear: “Truman talk real nice but so 
far as I can feel it, all he done yet is raise his own salary.” 


Short Story Of The Month 
@ “Cotton chopping and picking used Tenant farmer Magee of Franklin 
to keep my children out of school part ton, Louisiana, changed over in 1941, 
of every spring and fall. But now now owns 60 acres, 24 good dairy 
since I shifted to dairy farming, noth- cattle and new home; grosses about 
ing interferes with their education.” $5000 a year. 

—Wille E. Magee 
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That Dark Taste 

®@ South Carolina was just about to change its voter qualification laws so as 
to get rid of most Negro voters, when it happened to look at what’s happen- 
ing to Georgia. Y’see, Talmadgeites in Georgia put through a law to tear 
up all old registration lists and make new ones based on a “‘literacy test.” 
Naturally this was aimed at barring Negro voters. But what happened is all 
those rural white voters who put the Talmadgeites in have not bothered to 
come in to re-register. Would-be Negro voters, spurred by militant leaders, 
have come in. This has scared the pants off the Talmadgeites and off South 
Carolina. 

Down in Capetown, South Africa, civilization staggered along. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Klerksdorp insists undertakers in the town provide sep- 
arate hearses for white and non-whites. It seems it is “unpleasant to con- 
template” that a hearse which carried the corpse of a “native” to the ceme- 
tery on one day might be used the next day to convey the remains of a white 
person. 

In Washington, D. C., Dentist Millard Dean, attracted by Dale Carnegie 
how-to-win-friends-and-influence-people ads, sought to register for courses in 


the Dale Carnegie Washington branch school. His application was returned 
with note, “We do not now have a class scheduled for colored students.” 
Appeal to New York headquarters brought note that sponsors were allowed 


to make their own rules in various localities. 
a lot of people and make a lot of friends. 


All of which should influence 


Thought Of The Month 


@ Fred Patterson, Tuskegee prexy 
says in effect we may as well face 
realities and one simple fact. Under 
present scheme of things the only 
chance for a Negro to get along is 
tor the nation’s economy to be pros- 
perous. When there are plenty of 
jobs the Negro gets a job, when there 


Who Laughs Last 


are few jobs he doesn’t. 

Moral of this well-known but fre- 
quently-forgotten thought is that Ne- 
groes help themselves when they help 
keep the nation prosperous. When 
did you last buy a U. S. Savings Bond 
to keep instead of to cash? 


@ When 74-year old Matriarch Mary McLeod Bethune stepped down from 
presidency in November of the National Council of Negro Women she 


created, she was given a tremendous testimonial of deserved respect by white 
and colored. 


This brings up an interesting thought advanced by Howard U. Sociologist 
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E. Franklin Frazier recently. He reminds that our spreading southern economy 
and culture has long depended in part on denying manhood to Negro males. 
Negro women could talk back but anytime a colored man stood up and acted 
like a man, the whole white countryside rose and hysterically smacked him 
down. This probably accounted for the out-of-proportion resentment directed 
at Paul Robeson when he spoke what and when and where no Negro male 
had dared speak before. 

But getting back to Mama Bethune, Truman attended her big public meet- 
ing and spoke. Either by accident or design, both in his speech and in a 
transcription cut for broadcast overseas on Voice of America, he made it 
plain that she was a life-time supporter of the Democrats and he put it on 
public record. 

We don’t think she liked it too much because we know she has taken 
pains to say to several party chiefs recently that if she is expected to go 
down the line for the Dems, then they better do something to which she can 
point with pride. It’s a game of wits and we are backing Bethune. 


Soupie, Soupie, Soupie 


@ Veterans Administration in midst 
of dispensing millions of dollars to 
veterans for this or that benefit or 
free service has time to be amazed 
that so vast a number of Vets never 
bother to claim their benefits. This 
is somewhat comforting to the non- 
vet taxpayer but it is leaving a lot of 
colored vets who could use and stand 
a few benefits high, dry and igno- 
rant, 

If you live in a community where 
info is hard to come by, the best 
service you can do underprivileged 
vets, colored or white, is to call ‘em 
in and tell em what they are entitled 
to in the matter of education and the 
like. Any vet's organization or the 
Vets Administration will furnish you 
with free info for distribution. (Ad- 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, but until democracy 


dress George Holland, Vets Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.) 

In answer to inquiry, about whether 
any benefits are available to those 
with bad conduct discharges, Vets 
Administration says see nearest Vets 
office for a decision as to whether 
you were discharged under conditions 
“other than dishonorable” since this 
is what matters. 

What’s with a yellow or blue dis- 
charge? Well chum, a yellow dis- 
charge from Army is dishonorable, 
you get nothing. A yellow from 
Navy may be dishonorable or other 
than dishonorable. If the latter, file 
a claim with Vets Administration and 
they will let you know if you have 
anything coming. Ditto for Army 
blue discharges. 


is a way of life instead of a word in political science textbooks, KEEP 'EM 


SQUIRMING! 
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The inside story of the behind-the-scenes battle 


for the crown of Mary McLeod Bethune 


War Among The Women 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


T FIVE O'CLOCK of a cold 
November morning, the phone 
rang insistently in the Wash- 

ington apartment of Dr. Dorothy 
Boulding Ferebee. For the woman 
doctor, this was no novelty. But the 
caller in the early dawn was no pa- 
tient. 

“Dorothy,” announced a melodious 
voice throaty with deep overtones, 
“Now I know. My mantle is to fall 
on you.” 

Thus did wise old matriarch Mary 
McLeod Bethune let it be known who 
was to take over the reins of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women as 
she stepped down from the helm of 
the organization she founded 14 years 
ago. The next day guided by the 
political sagacity of the veteran 
women’s leader, the election was 
routine. Dr. Ferebee was named the 
new president of the organized Negro 
women of America. 

The polling culminated some of the 
most odious political maneuvering 
Washington has seen since General 
Harry Vaughan and the five per cent- 


FRANKLIN FOSDICK is the pseudo- 
nym of a prominent Washington newspa- 
perman. 
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ers were put on the carpet. D. C. 
politicos sat up and took notice as the 
behind-the-scenes battle of the sedate 
ladies—even without benefit of 
smoke-filled rooms—put Tammany 
Hall tactics to shame. 

After the shrieking and near-hair- 
pulling was all over, newsmen started 
taking inventory on what the fight 
was all about and were surprised at 
what they found. Some of the great- 
est Negro personalities of the femi- 
nine world cast dignity aside and 
threw the rules book out of the win- 
dow in a desperate last-ditch battle to 
elect their candidates to a post that is 
without salary. Its sole asset is pres- 
tige. Its first obligation is to clear a 
$9,000 deficit and raise $53,000 for 
the annual budget. 

Stepping into the spot is a cultured 
and courageous descendent of a line 
of outstanding Negro women. But 
because she was hand-picked by Mrs. 
Bethune, she faces the additional bur- 
den of being able to prove her in- 
dependence as well as leadership 
ability. No sooner did the NCNW 
members stop fighting and actually 
sobbing about their election of a new 
prexy, than the rumor mill started. It 
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is still running and asking these ques- 
tions: 

Has Mary Bethune really stepped 
down? Or is she merely off stage 
manipulating the strings of a puppet ? 
Is she ready to take a high Democratic 
post and at the same time use the new 
president to maneuver the NCNW 
politically? Can Dr. Ferebee hold to- 
gether the battling women warriors 
who mounted the barricades in the 
presidency fight? Can she raise the 
money needed to keep the NCNW 
above water financially ? 

No matter what the answers, it is 
certain the 1949 convention will have 
its echoes for many months to come 
not only in the NCNW but also in 
national politics. 

An explanation of Mrs. Bethune’s 
decision to step down from the presi- 
dency was expected at the celebrity- 
studded banquet held opening night 
in the vaulted government inter-de- 
partmental auditorium. The rumored 
surprise announcement by none other 
than President Truman never ma- 
terialized, but may still be in the 
offing. 

Mere than one cynic was heard to 
remark: “It’s a Democratic rally,” and 
“Truman is paying off a debt. He 
sent Bethune to New York last week 
to aid the Democratic cause.” Right 
or wrong, there was President Harry 
Truman being introduced by Repre- 
sentative William Dawson. There was 
Mrs. India Edwards of the women 
Democrats, Secretary of Interior, 
Oscar Chapman, last and now fore- 
most of the ‘New Dealers.” 

‘ihe Bethune-built and directed 
coun] is tied up willingly or unwill- 
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ingly with politics, and the experts 
say that in his broadcast to the world, 
Truman put her and the council on 
the spot and on record in public as 
being supporters of the administra- 
tion and of Democrats in general. 

If Dorothy Ferebee wants to guide 
the council along political lines 
charted by Mrs. Bethune, it can con- 
tinue to enjoy prestige, get any gov- 
ernment auditorium or conference 
rooms it wants free of charge and 
have a “key” to the White House. 
But Dr. Ferebee has pledged the 
council to political independence and 


_says it will support, without regard to 


party, those who show some reason 
for being supported. 

Dr. Ferebee has already shown defi- 
nite intentions of being president in 
more than name only. She comes well 
equipped for the task. A Virginia- 
born, Massachusetts-educated practic- 
ing physician in Washington, D. C., 
she is an authority consulted by civic, 
welfare and governmental organiza- 
tions in Washington and the nation. 
She has pioneered in bringing mobile 
health units to benighted areas in Mis- 
sissippi through Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, and presently is heading one 
of the few modern health services for 
students at Howard University. 

Until the day before her election, 
two other candidates, Attorney Edith 
S. Sampson and Southern educator 
Arenia C. Mallory, were far in the 
lead with Sampson having the edge. 
At a meeting of the nominating com- 
mittee all candidates were politely 
asked to resign in favor of Dr. Fere- 
bee, who they were told was the 
Bethune choice, but after nominations 
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had been closed, the names of Samp- 
son and Mallory remained on the 
ballots. 

Mallory belatedly offered to quit 
and obtained permission to speak in 
behalf of Ferebee, making an impas- 
sioned plea for the good doctor who 
had done so much to aid ‘‘sick black 
babies down in Mississippi,” and who 
was “friend, traveling companion 
and personal physician to our beloved 
Mrs. Bethune.” Sampson, whose 
around-the-world Town Hall trip as a 
representative of the council (at her 
own expense), gained for her inter- 
national popularity and praise—and 
jealous envy within the ranks—also 
asked to withdraw. She bluntly said 
she'd have no part in an “unholy alli- 
ance.” Later, after the polls had been 
closed, she was given 15 minutes to 
report her observations of 17 world 
capitals. 

Both withdrawal requests were de- 
nied and pandemonium broke loose. 
When the smoke had cleared away 
and eyes were again dry, when siz- 
zling tempers had cooled and some 


. semblance of order had been restored 


among battle-scarred delegates in the 
Department of Commerce hall, dark- 
horse Dr. Ferebee had garnered 97 of 
the 141 votes cast. Some 260 dele- 
gates did not vote due to confusion 
in candidates, emotional upsets and 
stubborn withdrawal from active par- 
ticipation. Mallory received 25 and. 
Sampson 19 votes. 

Whether personal physician and 
companion Ferebee was an early 
choice of Mrs. Bethune or a sop to 
appease the rampaging out-to-get- 
Edith faction (one lady said she'd see 
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Sampson in hell first), the public may 
never know. Whether there was twist- 
ing of the Mallory arm to make the 
Mississippi educator and church 
leader surrender to the Ferebeeites is 
a moot question. Whatever the politi- 
cal strategy, Dr. Ferebee got the job, 
and Mrs. Bethune was much pleased. 

Mary Bethune conceived and 
founded the National Council of Ne- 
gro Women in December 1935. It 
was to be an organization of organiza- 
tions. It was planned that the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women 
which Mrs. Bethune had headed for 
years, would join with the college 
sororities, professional colored wom- 
en’s organizations such as teachers, 
designers, beauty culturists, nurses; 
and women’s branches of fraternal 
organizations. Each member organi- 
zation was to pay a regular sustaining 
fee. 

The idea was good but in operation 
there have been burrs. Cooperation of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women, jealous of its own somewhat 
similar status, has never been com- 
plete. There has never been agreement 
on the fee or dues to be paid by mem- 
ber organizations and presently these 
are so low as to make any thought of 
operating the council on these funds 
alone a laughing matter. 

There have been other difficulties, 
but there has been Bethune. With a 
diplomacy which turns the State De- 
partment green with envy, she has 
built up her membership and kept this 
council of Negro women ‘“‘leaders” 
reasonably happy. Those who have 
had intimate dealings with some of 

these ambitious strong-minded leaders 
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consider this feat alone sufficient 
recommendation for a seat in any Hall 
of Fame. 

With a fine disregard for rules, the 
council has reached out and taken 
in individual women as members 
whether they belonged to any member 
organization or not. This brings in 
funds. Bethune has thrown in a con- 
siderable amount of personal funds, 
feeling that the $250 she commands 
for personal speaking engagements 
belongs partly to the council inasmuch 
as she speaks in its name and often 
because of its prestige. 

As a matter of fact the National 
Council of Negro Women does enjoy 
prestige. Governments, industries, 
universities and publications all over 
the world seek its assistance and ad- 
vice, sing its praises and do its bid- 
ding. Mrs. Bethune is modest when 
she states: ‘“We are being heard.” 

The significant thing is that up to 
now Bethune has been the council and 
vice versa. Rich and influential white 
persons, members and onlookers who 
contribute, heed, respect or rally 
round, do these things not for a 
“council,” but for a person—Bethune. 

The real story of Bethune has not 
been told. Related properly it will be 
a legend. Though she probably has 
never seen inside a psychology text 
book, she has no peer in ability to 
size up and handle people, all and any 
kind of people. She knows all the 
angles. Even her bitterest enemies 
grudgingly admit she’s a shrewd op- 
erator. She’s a grand old woman is 
“Mama” Bethune. 

Typical of how she operates is the 
time she answered Aubrey Williams’ 
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call to come in from her school (Be- 
thune-Cookman College) and help 
him with the new National Youth 
Administration. She went to see 
Williams, wearing a black fur coat. 
After she had held Williams mes- 
merized for what she decided was a 
reasonable length of time, she got up 
to go. 

That was when the show started. 
The lining of the fur coat was torn 
and frayed. She was careful that Wil- 
liams saw it. Accidentally on purpose 
she put her arm through a hole in the 
sleeve lining. There was much strug- 
gling and Williams came over to help. 

“Oh goodness,” she sighed, ‘some 
good friends gave me this coat but all 
my money goes to my school and | 
can’t even afford to have it repaired.” 

It was about then Williams decided 
to give her a sizable contribution for 
her school. 

Dr. Ferebee did not want to in- 
herit the Bethune mantle, to take over 
the presidency of the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women. She had said 
as much to friends. No matter how 
well she manages to do she is likely 
to find herself in the position of Tru- 
man compared to Roosevelt or Ezzard 
Charles to Joe Louis. 

When the electioneering started 
months previous to the council elec- 

tions, Ferebee, the council treasurer, 
was persuaded to say she would bea 
candidate. Later, just before elec- 
tions, close friends reported her 4 
saying she had withdrawn. 

Dr. Ferebee now heads an organizi- 
tion without funds. Reluctant will be 
rich contributors who used to hand 
Bethune a hundred dollars and si 
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with tears in their eyes, ‘Use it for 
your great work, for your school, your 
council, yourself, as you see fit.” 
These contributors will want an ac- 
counting of how their money is used 
and proof the organization is sound 
and business-like. This Ferebee says 
she will do. If so, she may secure 
additional support from influential 
“upper crust’ who shied away from 
the organization because they did not 
like Bethune’s emotional approach. 

She has already created powerful 
committees that will conduct the 
council in a business-like manner in- 
stead of the heretofore hit-or-miss 
fashion. She has put in charge leaders 
like Sampson and Mallory, whose 
pledge of loyalty had already been 
given. 

One of Ferebee’s first big jobs will 
be correcting the council’s mistake of 
brashly claiming 900,000 members in 
its literature. Hard-headed folks have 
long asked how come if there are that 
many members, they can’t give just 


Cadillac Conflict 


one dollar a year each and have nearly 
a million dollars without asking a soul 
for charity. 

While the new president is doing 
this in an office which affords about 
as much privacy as Union Station, and 
with semi-voluntary office staff assist- 
ance, Bethune will be just down the 
hall shut away in her private little 
apartment which the council gave her 
rent-free for life. 

True this is the Bethune who is 
truly tired, more so than even her 
tough old mind will admit. But it is 
the Bethune who has thrived on ac- 
tion, who has come up off the floor 
time and again, and who is committed 
to the Truman Administration. 

Can the High Priestess gracefully 
become the Queen Mother? There 
are those who see special significance 
in one phrase Bethune gave emphasis 
to in her ‘Stepping Aside At Seventy- 
Four” address: “...I1 can rest 


a while.” 


AT THE American Brotherhood dinner in Chicago recently, 
Alderman Archibald Carey twitted Mayor Martin Kennelly about 
driving around in a Cadillac, “while poor aldermen like myself have 


to drive Pontiacs.” 


Hizzoner, a fast man with a quip, didn’t take it lying down. When 
he arose to speak, he explained: “I realize Alderman Carey drives 
around in a Pontiac. But that’s only during the day for the voters 
to see. At night, he drives a Cadillac, like the rest of us politicians!” 
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Jimmy Savage, Chicago Tribune. 
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ECHNICALLY I would not 

come under the heading of a 

red hot mama. Truthfully I 
could not be classified as flaming 
youth. But in my wake comes calam- 
ity, sure and devastating. 

A tornado tore up Lacon, Illinois, 
a day after I passed through. Dris- 
coll, North Dakota, was burned com- 
pletely off the map as soon as I 
described it in a book. Brimingham 
homes were bombed the day I en- 
tered the state of Alabama. Detroit, 
however, bears my special curse. Riots 
and bloodshed followed my last two 
trips to that great Michigan metropo- 
lis, and an earlier visit touched off 
World War II. 

It was exactly four days after I left 
the torrid June heat of the Motor 
City back in 1943 when pent-up race 
hatred exploded into one of the na- 
tion’s worst riots. Less than a week 
following a visit last October, three 
persons were stabbed during a riot 
which began at a high school fogtball 
game. 

Maybe I should stay home, but I 
like Detroit and both my business and 
my brother keep taking me _ back. 
Aside from these un-Northerniy and 
un-Christianly outbursts, I find much 
in the sprawling overgrown towr that 
is admirable, much worthy of com- 
ment. 

Detroit is a city of extremes and 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON oecsccscsercrerenerere7e7e8 


limitations, of opportunities and de- 
nials. It is a city of one-way streets 
and two-way racial thinking. It is 
the fastest growing city in the Mid- 
west, has more Negroes proportion- 
ately (over 300,000) than any of the 
eight largest cities in the U.S.A. 
Every 13.1th person in Detroit is a 
Negro. Every tenth Negro is said to 
be a Ford employee. In between the 
strikes, Detroit Negroes work hard, 
live fast and die before they reach 
60. A high tuberculosis rate, cou- 
pled with big Saturday night social 
casualties, account largely for their 
dim view on rocking chair retirement. 

The city has some of the worst 
slum conditions in the country, yet 
there are more Negro home owners 
there than in any other city, with 
the possible exception of Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this one city are more 
Negro hospitals than there are in any 
one state, excluding North Carolina, 
which has 13. 

Negroes live seemingly all over the 
city, yet some 85 per cent of the resi- 
dential section is said to be covenant 
covered, and census Area K, which 
includes famous Paradise Valley (the 
black bottom), is as truly a Negro 
ghetto as Harlem or South Side Chi- 
cago. Yet, on exclusive tree-lined 
streets (still next door neighbors to 
wealthy whites) live the richest Ne- 
gro doctors in the-world in the finest 
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Negro homes in the wortd. ly than they did in the days when the 
There is no finer Negro hotel any _ street was lily white. 
place than the Gotham, and I can Biggest of the homes along this 
think of no other city where one can sedate boulevard is the palace of 
step outside the lobby of a colored Prophet Jones, ruler of Universal Tri- 
hostelry and hail more white than umph the Dominion of God. Actu- 
Negro cabs. The stately edifice with ally a French castle brought to this 
its 200 finely-furnished rooms is di- country and re-assembled by a former 
rectly across the street from Harper, millionaire, and later sold to the 
one of Detroit's largest white hospi- _ Prophet by a gangster, the castle is by 
tals, and a short block from Wood- far the most intriguing place in all 
ard Avenue, the Broadway of Michi- Detroit, Ford’s Dearborn City, not 
gan. withstanding. And the Prophet and 
Homes outnumber apartments and his followers embrace a ritual more 


no business is too proud to take ref- ,inoly than the kined ne 
uge in a house. But the dwellings Fendi an the kingdom of King 


in Detroit’s famed Arden Park are 
not houses, but $25,000 to $300,000 
mansions — huge stone edifices that P 
were built by millionaires with names 
such ss Fisher and Kresge. Iron Gotham. I would like again to drive 
grillwork protects massive doors past the beautiful homes on Arden 
which are opened by uniformed but- Park and Boston Boulevards. I would 
lers and maids. Velvet lawns and _ /ike to revisit the Prophet in his castle 
landscaped gardens have lost none of | 49d witness his royal court bowing 
their professional care since the ar- before his throne while ‘His Holi- 
rival of the dark medicos, and if any- ness’” sits in regal grandeur and 
thing, the ballrooms and rumpus jewel-encrusted robes, but I am 
rooms ring louder and more frequent- afraid. And Detroit trembles. 


The Menace Of A Mob 


There is nothing uglier than a mob, no matter in what cause 
it is gathered. It is still a frightening reminder of man’s essential 
barbarity, that too many of us have not yet wholly surrendered the 
club in favor of iaw. 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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490—A TREASURY OF SOUTHERN FOLKLORE edited by B. A. BoTKIN 
(Crown $4). In his fifth volume of U.S. folklore, editor B. A. Botkin has 
turned to one of the richest sources—the South. It was inevitable that much 
of his material should be about Negroes. Botkin’s assorted tales steer away 
from the stereotype pretty much and many of his short yarns are a true delight. 
Both for pure entertainment as well as valuable reference nook, this Treasury 
is a topnotch buy. 


E491—THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF LAFCADIO HEARN edited by Henry 
GoopMAN (Citadel $4). If there is a forgotten man among the real greats of 
American literature, it is the amazing Lafcadio Hearn, whose prose ranks 
among the best of the last century. His newspaper stories, assorted essays as 
well as books about such subjects as New Orleans brothels, West Indian women 
and life in Japan are pearls. The best of Hearn, who incidentally was married 
to a Negro woman, has been gathered together in this excellent collection which 
includes three of his complete books. 


492——DARK TREES TO THE WIND by Cart Carme_r (Sloane $4). Out of the 
colorful, full past of New York State, author Carl Carmer has culled a flock 
of warm, moving tales about a host of grand characters. His yarns go back to 
colonial days and he has written them with a richness that he displayed so aptly 
in previous books like Stars Fell on Alabama. Included is one section about 
some of the Negro migrant bean pickers who came to New York State. 


#493—55 SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER (Simon & Schuster 
$4). By now the New Yorker style of short story has become somewhat akin 
to a classic form in American literature. No doubt some of the best writing 
of this century has appeared in the pages of the intellectually-popular maga- 
zine and it is a welcome volume that gathers together the best of these in the 
past decade. Included is Robert McLaughlin's prize wartime yarn about Negro 
soldiers, A Short Wait Between Trains. In the short story field it would be 
difficult to find an anthology better than this one. ' 


495——A TREASURY OF THE BLUES edited by W.C. HANpy (Simon & Schus- 
ter $5). The rich legacy handed down to the music world by the Negro since 
the earliest days of the blues has been captured in print by the faltering but 
still able hand of W. C. Handy. In this collection of great blues songs, all 
arranged for playing on the piano, Handy has helped preserve for posterity a 
worthy tradition. Accompanying critical text by Abbe Niles is an excellent 
guide to the volume. 
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497—THE NEGRO’S MORALE by ArNoLp Rose (University of Minnesota 
Press $2.50). Professor Arnold Rose, who played a large part in helping pro- 
duce the monumental American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal, has been turn- 
ing out volumes about minorities at a swift clip in the last several years. His 
newest work indicates it is time for him to stop and catch his wind before 
writing more. This study of how Negroes react to bias is rather superficial 
stuff, based far too much on reading of the Negro press rather than first hand 
contact with Negroes. Rose is off base on several points and never gives the 
feeling of grass roots identification with the people of whom he writes. 


499—KNIGHT’S GAMBIT by WitttaM FAULKNER (Random $2.75). Collect- 
ing some of his random tales which have appeared in an assortment of maga- 
zines in the past ten years, Faulkner has put together a short story pot boiler un- 
worthy of the talents of the man many accept as the foremost of U. S. writers 
today. A combination of detective story-like yarns with a folksy quality, these 
yarns built around a character who appeared to good advantage in his In- 
truder in the Dust have a pallid slickness and obvious commercialism attached 
to them. 


493—_HEYWOOD BROUN by Date Kramer (Wyn $3.50). If ever there 
was a genuine newspaperman’s newspaperman, Heywood Broun was he. The 
hard-hitting yet humanitarian columnist of the old New York World was the 
idol of many a reporter who sought to attain the same independence of spirit 
and voice achieved by Broun. In this biography Broun is portrayed by a 
writer who frankly shows his love of the man. But despite its tendency to 
overzealous admiration, Kramer's work is still a fine job that cannot but be 
an inspiration to anyone in the field of journalism. 


503—THE LIBERATION OF MANHATTAN by EpMuNpD Demairre and Mark 
J. APPLEMAN (Doubleday $2.75). It is a wacky yet grim satire that two 
radio writers have knocked out about the attempt of a Soviet army to take 
New York City. Funny as some of the episodes are with their cracks at Soviet 
inability to comprehend American ways, there cannot but be a sombre quality 
about the entire theme of this yarn. The cold war and the echoes of yester- 
day’s world conflict are too close at hand to allow any comfortable humor 
about the subject of U. S.-Soviet armed conflict. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
ppiBASE send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 


490 491 492 493 495 
497 499 . 498 503 
(Please Print) 
Payment Enclosed 0 C.O.D. 
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Mississippi military school reaches for fortune 


and then decides to drop tremendous sum because 


of white supremacy strings attached 


ERHAPS it isn’t possible for a 
Posi to be forgotten, but Jef- 

ferson Military College, down in 
Southern Mississippi, came about as 
near to it as a school could come. Al- 
‘hough it has been in existence for 
some 138 years, has been chartered 
since 1802, and is closely associated 
with the history of the South, there 
were people in Natchez, only six 
miles away, who had never heard of 
it until a few months ago. Even the 
school’s headmaster, himself a native 
of Mississippi, was unaware of the 
school’s existence until two weeks be- 
fore he took the job. 

It is situated just off the highway 
near a wide place in the road called 
Washington, and even the highway 
sign which once marked the entrance 
to the grounds has long since blown 
down and lies half hidden in the tall 
grass, as though further aiding in a 
conspiracy to keep the school remote 
from the world. 

When you leave the highway and 
turn into the school grounds you have 
a feeling that here is a place that time 
forgot. The school’s main building, 
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SO THEY TURNED DOWN 
THE $50,000,000 


BY DICKSON TERRY 
Reprinted from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


now a composite of its two original 
buildings, is of red brick with white 
porticos supported by thin white col- 
umns. It was more than a quarter of a 
century old when the Civil War was 
fought. 

In fact, Jefferson Davis, as a lad of 
10, studied his Latin and Greek in 
those old halls, and John James Au- 
dubon was once an instructor there. 

The live oaks, with their wide- 
spread limbs, and melancholy moss, 
cast a softening shade over the build- 
ings and the grounds, and so ancient 
are the trees that one doesn’t find it 
hard to believe that it was beneath 
one of these oaks that Aaron Burr was 
tried. 

Boys of all ages from six to 18 
stroll or lounge about the grounds in 
front of the main building, and the 
commandant himself, Major Henry 
Reiser, sits in the autumn sun on the 
edge of the concrete stoop. The at- 
mosphere of the place is about as mili- 
tary as that of a small town public 
square on a hot day. 

The school at present has 47 stu: 
dents. Although called a military col- 
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lege, the connection is remote. There 
is a tie-up with the Army whereby, 
since the school teaches marksman- 
ship, it receives some arms and am- 
munition. Students pay $750 a year 
for room, board and tuition. 

While the school has always main- 
tained a good scholastic rating, per- 
haps its outstanding tradition has been 
that of genteel poverty. It was started 
on a shoestring when its founding 
fathers, unable to raise money by any 
other means, attempted to do it by 
public lottery. While it has had its 
good years and its lean years, it has 
nearly always been close to the ragged 
edge, and as it came into the current 
school year, its chief concern, and not 
a new one, was how to pay off a 
$5,000 note which was past due. 

Such was Jefferson Military College 
when an angel appeared recently in 
the person of one Judge George Arm- 
strong with an offer of a fortune vari- 
ously estimated at from $5,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in Mississippi mineral 
lands and 26,000 other acres. Arm- 
strong wouldn't talk in specific fig- 
ures. “I haven't any $5,000,000 or 
$50,000,000, but only a good pros- 
pect of having it,” he said. If the 
minds and emotions of the trustees 
were temporarily benumbed by the 
thought of so much money, regardless 
of the exact figure, who can blame 
them? Here was an endowment that 


would make it possible for them to 


build a school such as the founding 
fathers, back in 1802, had dreamed 
about, a smart, well-equipped school 
with a large faculty and a high scho- 
lastic rating which would draw the 
best sons of the South. 
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But who was this Judge George 
Armstrong? Like Jefferson Military 
College, he was unknown to many 
people of Natchez and few people of 
the town could say they knew what he 
looked like. And hardly anyone had 
ever talked to him. 

But little by little they learned 
about him, and what they learned left 
them in a state of reverent awe. At 
the age of 84 he had so many mil- 
lions of dollars that no one could 
accurately estimate his fortune. 

He was a self made man with 
strong opinions. He had started life 
in southwest Texas, worked his way 
through Texas State University, and 
emerged with a law degree. He prac- 
ticed law around Fort Worth, became 
a county judge, and drifted from law 
into banking. 

As a banker he was in on the orig- 
inal Texas oil fields near Beaumont, 
and from that day Judge Armstrong, 
as he is still called, has had the Midas 
touch. From oil he went into grain 
and cotton and amassed more money. 
He founded the Texas steel mill at 
Fort Worth, and promoted real estate 
developments around San Antonio. 
The money rolled in. Then he in- 
vested in cattle and cattle land in 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. Not only 
did he make money on this, but the 
same land also produced rich oil 
wells. He now owns 38 plantations 
in Mississippi and a part interest in 
four others. 

A number of years ago he came to 
Natchez and purchased an antebellum 
plantation mansion, one of the show 
places of this picturesque city. Here 
he lived in baronial splendor, aloof 
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from the town and the townspeople, 
for more than half of each year. The 
rest of the year he spent in Texas. He 
took no interest in civic or state af- 
fairs, and until his sudden offer to 
the unknown little college, he had 
never, so far as anyone could learn, 
made an altruistic move. This in itself 
should have aroused some skepticism 
on the part of the school’s board of 
trustees, but a big endowment is a 
heady wine, and they were affected 
accordingly. 

“You should have seen,” says 
Major Reiser as he gazes ruefully at 
the old campus, “the beautiful new 
dream buildings I had already built 
on these grounds.’’ Obviously mem- 
bers of the board of trustees were in 
the same trance-like state. 

Whether the board saw the strings 
attached to the offer but didn’t realize 
their significance, or whether they did 
realize but thought they could get 
around them is a subject which is 
open to debate. The strings were 
these: 

1. That the college charter be 
amended to dedicate the school to the 
teaching of “true principles of Ameri- 
can constitutional government and 
the rights of state,” and to exclude 
any known Communist or one .with 
Communist connections and any per- 
son of African or Asiatic origin. 

2. That the board of trustees be 
reduced from 12 to five members, and 
that the Judge Armstrong Founda- 
tions (which, it developed, meant 
Judge Armstrong) would name three. 

Already named one of the trustees 
was General Van Horn Mosely, who 
once told the Dies Committee he 
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wanted control of the United States 
to “revert to truly loyal Christian 
Americans.” 

Named as business manager of the 
school was Judge Armstrong's son, 
A. J. Armstrong. It was he who, by 
blandly setting forth the true intent 
and meaning of his father’s condi- 
tions, loosened a storm which changed 
the status of Jefferson College from 
almost complete obscurity to national 
notoriety. 

When the deal had been completed 
between the judge and the trustees, a 
Natchez newspaper man asked Allen 
Armstrong if the conditions meant 
what he thought they meant. To this 
the younger Armstrong replied that 
they meant just that. It meant, he 
elaborated, that the school would 
teach the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin-American races, that 
no Negroes or ‘‘Asiatics’” would be 
accepted, and no persons of Jewish 
parentage unless they had embraced 
the Christian faith. 

The story hit the front pages of 
the country, and the repercussions 
came back on the first bounce. The 
Anti-Defamation League accused 
Armstrong of Hitler tactics. Editorials 
in newspapers all over the country 
condemned the deal, and telegrams 
and letters started pouring in to the 
board of trustees. At first the trustees 
expressed surprise. The only ban, 
they pointed out, was on Negroes and 
Asiatics, and the school, naturally, has 
always excluded Negroes. 

But when reporters went to the 
judge he said: “My son, A. J. Arm- 
strong has correctly stated that the 
principal purpose” of my proposed 
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endowment of Jefferson Military Col- 
lege is to promote constitutional gov- 
ernment and our Christian religion 
and white supremacy. I am not anti- 
Semitic as has been charged . . . only 
to the extent that Jews are Socialists 
and Communists am I anti-Semitic.” 

In addition to the nation-wide con- 
demnation of the endowment, the 
board had other things to consider. 
There was a possibility the school 
would not be accredited by colleges 
and universities. So strong was opin- 
ion even in the South that it appeared 
quite possible that even Southern 
families would not send their sons to 
the school. The board might find it- 
self with lots of money, but no school. 
There were rumors the faculty would 
resign. 

Even the city of Natchez was strong 
in its condemnation of the conditions 
of the endowment. Natchez is 50 per 
cent Negro, and it has a large Jewish 
population. Many of its civic and cul- 
tural leaders are Jewish. 

The board came out with a state- 
ment that there had been “‘a complete 
misunderstanding between the board 
of trustees and Judge Armstrong.” 
They drew up a long statement repu- 
diating the terms of the agreement, 
pointing to the school’s charter which 
says; “The board of trustees . . . shall 
take effectual care that studenis of all 
denominations may and shall be ad- 


mitted to equal advantages of a liberal 


education and to the emoluments and 
honors of the college and that they 
shall receive a like, fair and generous 
treatment during their residence 
there,” 


They sent it to the Judge to sign, 
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but he refused to do so. Instead he 
issued a statement to the effect that his 
offer was withdrawn, and forthwith 
departed for Fort Worth. 

Said his son, who remained in 
Natchez: ‘“We have no bitterness, but 
we're out of this thing. I think they 
made a mistake in not taking the 
offer.” 

The younger Armstrong also lives 
in a mansion on the outskirts of 
Natchez, one of the show places of 
the vicinity, and like his father, has 
always remained aloof, taking no part 
in civic enterprises. He made it clear 
that he shares his father’s views. ““My 
father’s attitude is that he is serving 
his country. You think you are serv- 
ing your country your way—he feels 
he is serving it his way. That’s where 
the trouble lies.” 

One of Judge Armstrong's services 
to the country has been the writing 
and distribution, through the “Arm- 
strong Foundation,” of a pamphlet 
entitled “World Empire.” It is an 
effort to show that the Jews are trying 
to get control of the world, and it is 
distributed by Gerald L. K. Smith. 

When the judge departed for 
Texas, the prospective endowment 
went glimmering. The school had 
had it in its hands, so to speak, and 
now it was gone. It was a blow from 
which it appeared the school would 
not recover, and there was an an- 
nouncement that it probably would 
close at the end of this year. 

Then the mail started coming. For 
every message of condemnation there 
were two messages of congratulations 
on the board’s stand. There were tele- 
grams and letters from groups and in- 
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dividuals. And among them was a 
telegram from Nathan J. Klein of 
Houston, Texas, saying he was send- 
ing a check for $5,000 to pay off the 
note at the bank. 

The board lifted its head and saw 
the silver lining. More and more let- 
ters came, and many of them con- 
tained checks, ranging from $5 to 
$100. Klein’s check actually arrived, 
and by the middle of this week the 
school had a fund of more than 
$7000. It wasn’t $50,000,000 but it 
was money without string attached. 

An endowment committee was 
formed, and Paul Schilling, head of a 
local radio station, flew to New York 
to start a fund raising campaign. Vice 
Admiral A. S. “Tip” Merrill, retired, 
a native of Natchez, accepted chair- 
manship of the committee, and an 
office was hastily set up. The board 
announced that Merrill had agreed to 
accept the job of superintendent if 
sufficient funds can be raised to put 
the college on an adequate financial 
basis. 


In his new office, furnished with 
a desk and a folding chair, Merrill, a 
short, compactly built man with gray- 
ing hair, outlined his dream of the 
Jefferson College of the future, a 
school, and the first school, to be 
based upon unification—boys would, 
in addition to the regular curriculum, 
be taught the fundamentals of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. After two 
years’ training in all three, they would 
be allowed to choose the branch they 
wanted to specialize in and follow. 

“The school would be feeding men 
to West Point, to Virginia Military 
Institute, to Annapolis, to the pro- 
posed Air Forces school. We could 
build a lake out there for naval train- 
ing, an air field—” 

Members of the board listened and 
beamed. They had fumbled the ball 
but made an excellent recovery, and 
they might score a touchdown yet. 


Copyright, St. Louis Post Dispatch 
(November 14, 1949) 
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Matching Color For Color 
THE GREAT French Negro novelist Alexander Dumas was 


once decorated by the French government. 


One of his rivals, filled 


with envy, took a look at the ribbon and sneered: 
‘How can you think of wearing this ribbon, Dumas? The color 


is horrid.” 


“Horrid? I think it a pleasing color,” 


replied Dumas. “It is 


exactly the shade of the grapes the fox couldn’t reach.” 


Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
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Two outstanding boxers who clashed in the ring 
become big names in the entertainment world 


OVEMBER, 1906. Two young- 
sters were born, one in Boston, 
Mass., and the other in New 

York City. One was an_Italian- 

American and the other a Negro. 

Nothing different from any other 

youngsters born at the same time, yet 

these two were destined to have much 
in common, 

The Italian lad was Johnny Indri- 
sano and the Negro boy was chris- 
tened Lionel Canegata. Later in life 
Indrisano, for a short period, was to 
change his name to Johnny Andrews 
and then revert to Johnny Indrisano. 
On the other hand, Lionel Canegata 
became known as Canada Lee from 
that night in Madison Square Garden 
when the clarion-voiced Joe Hum- 
phreys digested Canegata and out 
came Canada Lee, an easier name to 
pronounce. 

Indrisano in his early teens was a 
caddy at a swank Boston club. Then 
one day he quit. There was no future 
asacaddy. Like most youngsters in 
asimilar position he took an oath to 
return to the club some day as an 
honored guest. Many fail on making 
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TWO OF A KIND 


BY NAT LOUBET 


Reprinted from Ring 


good such vows. But not Johnny. 
It took him 36 years to accomplish the 
feat, but today he holds a guest card 
at that very same club. 

Johnny peddled papers, sold odds 
and ends, packed luggage on his back 
and ran errands. At 16 the lad was 
underprivileged, a thin youngster, 
who had to learn how to handle his 
dukes in order to protect himself in 
the streets around the Bean City. 

Time passed. It was 1922. Indri- 
sano decided to try his hand at box- 
ing. The amateur arenas beckoned 
and all the fighting spirit in young 
Johnny responded. 

As success stories go, so might 
Johnny’s have gone . . . from pre- 
liminary ranks to main bout status and 
success. But there was nothing of the 
usual in Johnny, even at this age. 

In his first fight he met Ted Blod- 
gett, who was at that sitting the New 
England 115-pound amateur cham- 
pion. He defeated Blodgett, of 
course. 

His days as a simon-pure flew by 
and his triumph in his first bout was 
lost in a haze of disappointments. 
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Then he changed his name to 
Johnny Andrews and the next we 
knew Jackie Williams had the lad 
in tow and he was boxing in the pro- 
fessional ranks. He fought 24 bouts 
under this sobriquet and then re- 
turned to his rightful surname of In- 
drisano. 

But what of Lionel Canegata? 
What happened to him all this time? 
He made pennies by singing and 
dancing on New York City’s streets 
and with his extra few cents paid for 
lessons on the violin from the well- 
known J. Rosamund Johnson. He 
then entertained audiences at Aeolian 
Hall. But Lionel was not satisfied 
with this. He wanted fame and for- 
tune. Finances made it necessary to 


seek another way of making a living. 
Like Indrisano, Canegata vowed 


he’d be back in the entertainment 
field, and on top some day. 

A friend got him a job at a race 
track and soon Canegata was a pro- 
fessional jockey. For two years Lionel 
was seen at the tracks around Gotham 
and the Canadian circuit, and then he 
grew too heavy for the bobtails and 
once again he was looking for new 
fields to conquer. 

What to do, that was his problem. 
As a jockey he had been in mafy an 
interesting fray with his brothers of 
the turf and he usually came out on 
top. Again a friend moved his 
world. 

“Why not try boxing as an ama- 
teur around New York and if you’ve 
got what it takes, go into the profes- 
sional ranks,’”’ suggested this friend. 
“There’s big money in fightin’.”’ 

The lad exhibited a punch and sci- 
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ence that made him the terror of the 
amateurs. He won the Metropolitan, 
Intercity, State, and National amateur 
welter titles. Then in 1927 he turned 
professional. 

Now both Indrisano and Canegata 
were swinging leather among the pro 
boys. Both had grown and were 
fighting the same opponents. As was 
to be expected, their paths crossed. 

Lionel Canegata had become Can- 
ada Lee, a name that he was to carry 
in all future endeavors. 

It was now 1931. Indrisano and 
Lee climbed between the ropes, and 
ten rounds later Indrisano had emerg- 
ed the victor. Lee never laced on the 
gloves again while Indrisano wasn't 
to hang up his gloves until 1933. Lee 
would have been around for a few 
more years but an unfortunate ring 
accident had caused one eye to go 
back on him completely, leaving him 
blind in that eye. 

During their ring careers they had 
both faced numerous world title hold- 
ers in non-title bouts, but neither ever 
managed to garner a crown in the 
professional ranks. Neither _ had 
reached the pinnacle as a boxer and 
yet both had become leading con- 
tenders of their era. 

Each had been on the verge of a 
complete ring success and never quite 
made it. 

Were they through? Were they 
destined to live on the meager fare 
salvaged from their ring careers? 

Age had caught up with Indrisano 
and although the urge to fight was 
still there he had seen too many who 
hadn’t quit in time. A movie direc: 
tor needed someone who knew box- 
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ing to show Jimmy Durante and Phil 
Regan how to handle themselves in 
the ring. He asked Johnny for his 
help and Johnny jumped at the 
chance. 

In short order Indrisano was in- 
stalled in the heart of Hollywood as 
a director himself . . . he was king- 
pin wherever a fight scene was filmed. 
Johnny was on his way to greater 
deeds. 

But what of Canada Lee? After 
his fight with Indrisano, Lee drifted 
back to his original love and for a 
time was a songster, band leader and 
familiar figure along New York’s 
Tin-Pan Alley. 

Then in 1934, just three years after 
he had left the ring, he received his 
first chance. 

He was offered a minor part in the 
drama, Stevedore, and got along nice- 
ly in the part without achieving any 
startling triumph. Then came parts 
in Macheth and Christopher. Still 
there was no tremor of approaching 
stardom. However, his penchant for 
the theater kept him in there punch- 
ing as hard as he had his ring op- 
ponents. 

Suddenly he was awarded the part 
of Bigger Thomas in the stage version 
of Richard Wright’s sensational novel, 
Native Son. 

The play was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the theater-goers and critics 
alike. Canada Lee was acclaimed for 
his performance. Lee, successful thes- 
pian, had arrived! 

Johnny Indrisano and Canada Lee 
were two lads who had fought to ob- 
tain everything that they now possess. 
They touched boxing in passing and 
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left something fine that will be re- 
membered. 

Johnny has been a highly regarded 
member of Hollywood’s movie col- 
ony for 15 years. He has been in 
charge of not only ring scenes but of 
practically every fight scene filmed 
with from two to two hundred taking 
part in the fight spectacles. 

In his spare time he can be found 
at a golf course or helping youngsters 
at a Y.M.C.A. 

As for Canada he has gone on from 
success to success . . . Anna Lucasta, 
The Tempest and the movie, Life- 
boat, are a few of the highlights of 
his career. Recently he produced On 
Whitman Avenue for the “Great 
White Way” and has been heard re- 
peatedly on the radio. 

Like Indrisano, Lee devoted a great 
deal of his spare time to the better- 
ment of youngsters and his fellow 
man. 

In November, 1906, two children 
were born, one in Boston and the 
other in New York City. The world 
held many opportunities and yet the 
poor environment nurturing these 
two lads did little to make their fu- 
ture look bright. 

Forty-three years have passed and 
November, 1949, finds two men, the 
same two, each at the top in the en- 
tertainment world. Both Lee and 
Indrisano have achieved their goal 
after a hard fight and a commonly 
shared road. 

Lee . . . thespian and producer; 
Indrisano . . . a director. For both 
of these men, boxing was the spring- 
board that made all their later achieve- 
ments possible. 

Copyright, Ring (November, 1949) 
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How one of the nation’s biggest labor unions 


fearlessly faced the issue of Jim Crow 


in its ranks and scored tremendous strides 


in wiping out racial discrimination in industry 


THE AUTO CITY 
FIGHTS BIGOTRY 


BY IRVING HOWE AND B. J. WIDDICK 


Reprinted from the book, “The UAW And Walter Reuther” 


HE AMERICAN NEGRO, his 

mind still torn by the welts of 

slavery, was first forced to enter 
this country’s major industries as a 
strikebreaker. He had no genuine 
choice and could hardly have fore- 
seen the tragic consequences. In the 
early 1880's Negroes were imported 
from the South to help break steel 
strikes in Pittsburgh; they were later 
employed as strikebreakers in the 
Kansas and Illinois coal mines. In 
1894 they came to the Chicago meat 
packing plants as strikebreakers and 
were frequently utilized as such until 
the early 1920's. 

It is a depressing bit of irony. that 
Negroes could not get into the auto 
plants largely because white auto 
workers were unable to call sustained 
strikes. For where strikebreakers were 
not needed, Negroes were seldom 
wanted. Many auto companies ex- 
cluded them as a matter of course. 
Only at the River Rouge plant were 
Negroes hired in large numbers, a 
policy, by the way, the Ford organiza- 
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tion extended to none of its other 
plants. Henry Ford's willingness to 
employ thousands of Negroes at the 
Rouge has often been a matter for per- 
plexed dispute; a reasonable assump- 
tion would be that it was the result of 
his characteristic blend of paternalism 
and ruthlessness, his desire to help 
Negroes and his shrewd readiness to 
utilize them against unions. But even 
after including the 10,000 Negroes 
at the Rouge, the Negro labor force 
in the industry before 1935 never 
amounted to more than four per cent. 

The great bulk of the Negroes was 
confined either to janitorial chores or 
to those unpleasant and back-break- 
ing jobs, such as foundry work, which 
white men did not want. Except in 
the Rouge plant, Negroes were every- 
where barred from skilled work. Even 
after the industry’s unionization, this 
discriminatory policy remained preva- 
lent, and it has not yet been eradi- 
cated. 

For the companies racial discrim- 
nation proved advantageous in several 
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ways. It assured them of a large pool ply stayed at home until the strikes 
of cheap and docile labor, which were settled. They neither co-oper- 
could be used to beat down demands ated with the strikers nor served as 
made by white workers; it meant, too, scabs; they were passive and watchful. 
that the sharp color line drawn in It is not hard to understand why 
the plants would help prevent the or- _ they took this attitude. Past relations 
ganization of workers into one united with white workers in the plants had 
group. Employer defense—or ration- usually been bad. At Flint Chevro- 
alization — of discriminatory hiring let, for example, there had been 
policies was either that Negro work- sharp clashes for some months be- 
ets were incapable of performing fore the sitdown. The AFL, then 
skilled tasks or that white workers re- still the dominant labor group, had 
fused to work beside them. In the often been viciously discriminatory, 
latter claim there was, of course, con- and Negro workers had little reason 
siderable truth, for racial prejudice —as yet—for supposing the UAW 
cuts deep into all classes in American would be better. On the few oc- 
society. But the essential point was  casions that Negroes had co-oper- 
that the companies, while they had ated with white workers, the results 
not themselves originated racial prej- had not been very happy. In To- 
udices, were often ready to take ad- _ledo, a few years before the sitdowns, 
vantage of and deepen the antago- a strike at the American Can plant 
nisms already present. had broken out in a department em- 
By 1948 Negro employment in the ploying many Negroes. When the 
industry had risen to nine per cent, strike collapsed, disgruntled white 
and Negro auto workers were pro- workers had blamed the Negroes; and 
tected by the same contract provisions management, seeing a chance to di- 
as white workers—which is not to vide its workers, had firec all the 
say that they have yet reached eco- Negroes. Such memories rankled. 
nomic equality. They have, however, And it must be remembered that to 
been organized into one of the most the Negro workers the union did not 
democratic and dynamic unions in yet represent something new; it was 
America, the CIO United Auto Work- merely a regrouping of white work- 
ets, Whose action against Jim Crow ers, whom they had good reason to 
has won the approval even of skep- suspect. 
tical students of race relations. During the period of its early or- 
When the big auto sitdown strikes ganization, the UAW took special 
broke out in 1936 and 1937, few pains to win Negro workers. Spe- 
Negroes participated. During the cial organizers were appointed; the 
Studebaker sitdown at South Bend UAW press and publicity hammered 
in November, 1936, the Oldsmobile away at the theme of racial equality; 
sitdown at Lansing in January, 1937, if a stray organizer showed prejudice 
and the one at Flint General Motors he was quickly removed; and white 
in February, 1937, most Negroes sim- _ workers were slowly, painfully taught 
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that if they failed to co-operate with 
Negroes they would never win their 
demands. When a Negro worker 
showed leadership capacities he was 
quickly encouraged; in the March, 
1937, Chrysler sitdown a Negro, Sam 
Fanroy, was elected to the strike com- 
mittee. 

An interesting account of how the 
color problem was temporarily solved 
in one small shop in Detroit’s East 
Side has been given by Frank Winn, 
a UAW official. Twenty-five per 
cent of this shop’s workers were Ne- 
groes, the remainder whites of whom 
many were Southerners bitterly anti- 
Negro. The union agent pleaded with 
the white workers to co-operate with 
the Negroes, but they bluntly refused; 
no mere speech could overcome prej- 
udices so deeply ingrained. How- 
ever, after the company refused to 
recognize the union, it became nec- 
essary to strike, and the white workers 
had then to consider what to do about 
the Negroes they had banned from 
the local. Not without hesitation, the 
shop committee invited the Negroes 
to state their case. Winn continues 
the story: 

“By special invitation a committee 
of Negro workers attended the next 
meeting to discuss ways and means 
of getting the Negroes to join the 
union. Their spokesman presented 
their case with dignity and intelli- 
gence. 

“We represent,’ he said, ‘most or 
all of the Negro workers in the plant. 
If we recommend that they join the 
union and participate in the strike, 
they will do so. We think we should 
be in the union and support the 
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strike if one is necessary. We can- 
not recommend that unless we are 
guaranteed full membership privi- 
leges and equal consideration under 
the contract.’ 

“The chairman of the meeting 
summed up the feeling of all those 
present: ‘Anything you want, broth- 
ers. Just get in here and help us 
win this strike!’ 

“And so the Negro workers came 
into the union and a few weeks later 
they struck, one of the first of De- 
troit’s famous sitdown strikes. Negro 
and white workers sat down together 
in the plant, marched the picket lines 
outside the plant, shared the food 
from the strike kitchen, and when 
the strike was won they had a victory 
dance. If any white member had 
reservations about the Negroes’ at- 
tending the dance, he did not say 
them out loud... .” 

Not everywhere did things go so 
smoothly. In many instances, co-op- 
eration existed only on a formal level, 
with the races within the union still 
separated or suspicious of each other. 
In other instances, once the camera- 
derie of the sitdowns had tarnished, 
white workers fell back into their old 
prejudice. And no one could have 
blamed the Negro workers for being 
wary; had not so much of their ex- 
perience with whites ended in be- 
trayal ? 

In the South, where the UAW or- 
ganized a few plants, the problem was 
far more difficult, for the union came 
head-on against a fervently defended 
pattern of prejudice. At the Atlanta 
GM plant, union organizers could not 
persuade white workers to admit Ne 
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groes into the local, and it was only 
with some difficulty that the white 
were dissuaded from pressing for the 
discharge of the Negroes. As late 
as 1941 Negro workers in the At- 
lanta GM plant were still kept out 
of the union, and only subsequently 
were they reluctantly admitted. 

Yet the problem of organizing 
Southern workers on an equal basis is 
not insoluble. The United Mine 
Workers, which has large locals in the 
South, does not tolerate Jim Crow ar- 
rangements, though it must be re- 
membered that its excellent policy is 
possible only because of the deep tra- 
dition of unionism in the mines. In 
the auto plants there was no such tra- 
dition, and consequently the workers’ 
prejudices were often insurmountable. 
Sometimes, however, sheer economic 
necessity forced a crack in the hard 
surface of race hatred. Frank Winn 
tells the story of his experience in a 
Texas aircraft plant: 

“About ten per cent of the employ- 
ees were Negroes. Many of them had 
already joined the UAW-CIO. They 
attended meetings and there was no 
Jim Crow seating arrangement. A 
few days before the National Labor 
Relations Board election a local union 
officer, a native Texan, approached 
me and said he wanted to talk about 
the Negro situation. 

“"You know,’ he said, ‘we got a 
lot of niggers in that plant.’ 

“'Yes, I know,’ I replied with 
some nervousness. 

“They're all going our way.’ 

“Yes, I believe they are.’ 

“I think we ought to be mighty 
damn careful we don’t do anything to 
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turn ’em against us. That’s a big block 
of votes and we're li’ble to need them, 
by God, to win this election.’ 

“And he was right. It was a close 
election. The Negro vote swung it in 
favor of the UAW-CIO. I hope, and 
believe, that he, his fellow officers, 
and the members realize it.” 

Of all the auto companies, Ford 
had worked out by far the cleverest 
policy with regard to Negro employ- 
ment. By hiring 10 per cent of his 
workers from among Negroes, Ford 
gained the clinging loyalty of the en- 
tire colored community. White work- 
ers would remain at their jobs at the 
Rouge because they had no alterna- 
tive; Negro workers because they con- 
sidered it a lucky break made possible 
by Mr. Ford’s friendliness. 

By sprinkling donations through 
the Negro community and by employ- 
ing thousands of Negroes, Ford had 
become a power in the Negro world. 
He had donated the Parish House of 
the St. Matthews Episcopal Church 
(colored) and befriended its Father 
Daniels; his Negro satrap, Donald 
Marshall, taught Sunday School classes 
at St. Matthews; and once a year Ford 
honored the church with a visit. He 
had also given substantial aid to the 
Second Baptist Church (colored), the 
minister of which, Rev. Bradby, was 
one of his personal favorites. When 
either Rev. Bradby or Father Daniels 
recommended a Negro for a job, it 
was as good as had. Negro politicians, 
though seldom as successfully, also 
served as labor agents for Ford. 

Ford went out of his way to win 
the support of the Negro community. 
He helped finance the all-Negro vil- 
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lage of Inkster and provided jobs at 
$1 a day to its unemployed residents. 
The Fords entertained committees 
from Negro women’s clubs, invited 
George Washington Carver to their 
home, and paid Marian Anderson and 
Dorothy Maynor to sing on the “Ford 
Sunday Hour.” These things made a 
deep impression on the Detroit Negro 
world, for no other wealthy white 
man was quite so bountiful. 

Ford also helped finance and or- 
ganize the Republican Party in the 
Negro districts, aid in the 1932 elec- 
tion had placards favoring Hoover 
placed in the River Rouge plant. On 
one occasion when the Negro com- 
munity switched its support to the 
Democratic Party, Donald Marshail 
was frank enough to say at a church 
meeting: ‘My employer, he was dis- 
appointed when he saw the returns 
from Negro districts—twenty to one 
Democratic!” And his employer's 
word counted. 

Because so many Negroes were 
employed by Ford, fear of incurring 
his ill-will affected virtually the en- 
tire Negro community. Several Ne- 
gro churches and other institutions 
barred pro-union speakers for this rea- 
son. When A. Philip Randolph, head 
of the sleeping car porter’s union, was 
invited in 1938 to speak at a church 
meeting, church members employed 
at Ford were threatened with layoffs. 
After Randolph spoke, some were 
dismissed and frankly told that Ran- 
dolph’s speech was the reason. When 
Mordecai Johnson, president of How- 
ard University, made a pro-union 
speech at a Negro church, a second 
appearance was denied him three 
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months later. For in the meantime, 
said the minister of the church, 
“Don Marshall heard about the 
speech and was very angry . . . He 
said he would never hire another 
mémber of the Bethel Church if the 
church allowed any more speakers to 
come here and criticize the company.” 

In the crisis, this policy paid off for 
Ford. In April, 1941, when he was 
negotiating with a puny AFL local 
in order to crowd out the UAW, a 
group of Negro clergymen calling it- 
self the Detroit Ministers Conference 
urged Negro workers to support the 
AFL against the UAW. Pressure had 
been applied by the Ford Company 
for public support of the AFL, and 
though the ministers privately ex- 
pressed their distaste for the AFL's 
dubious record on race relations, the 
conference did Ford’s bidding. It 
declared: 

“We believe that the American 
Federation of Labor is a truly Amer- 
ican organization that it has acted in 
the best interests of the Negro . 
We endorse this patriotic organization 
with all the powers at our command.” 

A Baptist minister who participated 
in the conference has been quoted as 
saying that “All but one of the 
churches included in the conference 
was mortgaged . . . the average Ne- 
gto minister is behind in his pay- 
ments, and consequently fears that 
pro-union activity would invite fore- 
closures.” 

A minority of Negro leaders was 
sufficiently independent, however, to 
risk helping the union. Walter White, 
leader of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
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ple, came to Detroit to speak for the 
UAW, and the Rev. Horace White, 
one of the very few Detroit Negro 
ministers who consistently supported 
the union (in 1937 he had debated 
Don Marshall on unionism before a 
highly aroused Negro audience), also 
helped. The UAW won the hesitant 
neutrality of the Ford Negro workers, 
which was enough to ensure the suc- 
cess of the strike. Later, the Negro 
workers would be convinced that their 
place was in the union. 

With the outbreak of the war in 
1941, a new crisis in race relations 
arose in the auto plants. A few of the 
major causes may be briefly noted: 

1) The influx of new Southern 
white workers brought into the union 
thousands of men who had not gone 
through strike experiences at the side 
of the Negroes and who knew noth- 
ing of the tradition of tolerance that 
had been slowly developed in the 
union. 

2) The Detroit housing crisis ag- 
gravated tensions between Negro and 
white. 

3) The exclusion of Negroes from 
auto plants at a time when govern- 
ment officials were bemoaning a man- 
power shortage aroused immense re- 
sentment among Negroes. 

4) President Roosevelt’s Executive 
Order 8802, establishing a committee 
for fair-employment practices and 
prohibiting discrimination in war in: 
dustries, was hailed by Negroes. But 
when it was largely ignored by the 
industry and loosely enforced by the 
government, Negro resentment 
against wartime Jim Crow was ag- 
gravated still further. 
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When conversion to war produc- 
tion in the auto plants resulted in the 
upgrading of many Negro workers, 
large sections of the white workers re- 
belled. A series of stoppages against 
upgrading or working with Negroes 
broke out—and the union was usually 
helpless to prevent them. Two stop- 
pages took place at Packard, one in 
November, 1941, and the other in 
June, 1943; four at Chrysler in Feb- 
ruary and June, 1942; two at Timken 
Detroit Axle in July, 1942; and one 
at the Hudson Naval Ordnance in 
June, 1942. These stoppages were 
part of the anti-Negro hysteria that 
was climaxed by the Sojourner Truth 
riot in 1942 and the Detroit race riot 
in June, 1943. 

The one at Packard was typical. In 
November, 1941, white workers sat 
down on the job after two Negro 
metal polishers had been transferred 
to war work. The company readily 
withdrew the Negroes, and the of- 
ficials of the Packard local did not 
defend them. In UAW circles there 
was talk at the time that the Ku Klux 
Klan was influential in the local and 
had threatened its officials with retal- 
iation if they defended the Negroes. 
For months afterward the interna- 
tional union tried to persuade the 
white workers to allow the two Negro 
polishers to work on war production, 
and both the government and man- 
agement came out in favor of the 
transfer; but only by April, 1942, 
could the two Negroes be transferred. 

To counter the hysteria sweeping 
the city, the UAW and the NAACP 
called a rally on April 11, 1943, in 
Cadillac Square which was attended 
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by 10,000 Negroes and whites. The 
NAACP speaker, Dr. James McClen- 
don, asked the blunt question: “Bul- 
lets, machine guns and submarines 
draw no color line. Why should our 
government ?”” Walter Reuther, in an 
excellent speech, pledged that “the 
UAW-CIO would tell any worker 
that refused to work with a colored 
worker that he could leave the plant 
because he did not belong there.” 
But in some plants racial enmity 
flared again; it was especially bad at 
Packard. When in June, 1943, Ne- 
groes in the Packard foundry briefly 
protested because they were not being 
upgraded according to seniority pro- 
visions, 25,000 white workers walked 
out four days later. Walter White, 
NAACP leader, has written that 


“subsequent investigation indicated 


that only a relatively small_percentage 
of Packard workers actually wanted 
to go on strike,” but the sad truth 
would seem to be that he was wrong. 
Actually, thousands of Packard work- 
ers milled around the plant and lis- 
tened to anti-Negro harangues. When 
R. J. Thomas, then president of the 
UAW, urged the men to return to 
work and charged that the KKK was 
behind the strike, the workers ignored 
him. . 

In the picture of the war years the 
terrible anti-Negro riots and walkouts 
stand out most sharply, but it must 
be remembered that all the while the 
union leadership was trying desper- 
ately to educate new members and 
to remind old ones of its tradition 
of equality. During the 1943 race 
riot, there was no violence in the 
plants, though in the streets blood 
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flowed freely. Attorney General 
Biddle attributed the peace in the 
plants to “efficient union discipline.” 
In his testimony before a Senate sub- 
committee, Walter Reuther summar- 
ized the situation well: 

“At the bench and on the assembly 
line where white and colored men 
have undergone the everyday expe- 
rience of discovering each other's 
common humanity, there was no vio- 
lence. The UAW-CIO, through the 
practice of democracy . . . had cte- 
ated an oasis of sanity in a city gone 
mad with frustration, bitterness, big- 
otry, and brutality.” 

To educate its members in the fun- 
damental attitudes of racial tolerance 
and democracy, the UAW established, 
in October, 1944, a ‘‘fair practices” 
committee, which was made into a 
regular department in March, 1946, 
The UAW leaders and responsible 
militants realized that the prejudice 
problem would remain for a long 
time to come. The friendliness that 
might develop during a strike would 
soon evaporate and in its place there 
would again arise the deep-seated 
fears and hatreds that are part of the 
heritage of so many Americans. The 
momentary enthusiasm of colored 
workers for the union could quickly 
give way to their more basic susp: 
cion that all “white organizations 
are their enemies. In the war years, 
the union had learned that once a riot 
started it could do little to stop it 
from spreading over an entire city; 
the patient work of education slow) 
and laboriously carried on over the 
years could be undone in an hour. 

As soon as the war was over, the 
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old patterns of racial discrimination 
in hiring were again clearly to be 
seen in Michigan; thousands of Ne- 
gro women lost their jobs and, even 
if sometimes mistakenly, could not 
help feeling that this was due to dis- 
criminatory practices. “The Negro,” 
Walter Reuther said, “has experienced 
the quick erosion of his wartime gains 
and today again, as in the days before 
the promulgation of the Four Free- 
doms, he represents the unwanted 
tenth. . . The government’s fail- 
ure to enact stringent fair-employ- 
ment legislation further embittered 
Negroes who had enjoyed higher 
wages during the war. Reuther told 
a Senate subcommitte that, ‘No sin- 
gle institution such as the CIO... 
can do more than fight a holding ac- 
tion until the community moves 


through law to guarantee basic free- 
doms.”” 

The blunt truth is that the bulk of 
the prejudice in the UAW is to be 
found in the ranks, especially among 
workers of Southern and Polish ex- 


traction. Among them it takes the 
form not of explicit opposition to the 
union’s policy but rather of grim, 
tight-lipped refusal to grant Negroes 
more than is unavoidable. The un- 
ion policy, for example, ensures Ne- 
gtoes equal promotion rights, but a 
recent upgrading of four Negroes to 
assembly-line work in the Chrysler 
Kercheval plant resulted in four 
months of turmoil, with the union 
leadership pitted against a large sec- 
tion of its own followers but still in- 
sisting that the Negro be accorded 
their rights. The Negroes were pro- 
moted, but a good many white work- 
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ers bitterly denounced the union for 
defendtag them. 

Such prejudice has been absorbed 
with mother’s milk, and it is not go- 
ing to be dissolved very easily. Be- 
tween prejudice and the education re- 
ceived in the union, there wages a 
constant subterranean war in the 
minds and hearts of the white work- 
ers. Two recent incidents in one 
plant illustrate how painfully incon- 
sistent many white workers can be. 
In November, 1948, a Negro woman 
worker at Hudson was disciplined for 
what other employees considered an 
unjust reason; first her department 
and then the entire plant, all the 
white workers included, shut down in 
protest until her penalty was re- 
moved. That would seem a heart- 
ening display of solidarity between 
white and Negro workers, would it 
not? Yet only a few days before the 
shut-down, this same local held a 
Halloween party for which tickets 
were sold to all members but at which 
three Negro couples were barred by 
policemen who had been called by an 
unnamed local official to “keep the 
niggers out.”” After much maneuver- 
ing and two membership meetings, 
the local instructed its committees to 
refrain from discrimination in the 
future. But no one seriously believes 
that a mere resolution is going to 
solve the problem. Actually, more 
and more UAW locals are avoiding 
dances because their officers fear to 
face the problem of ‘“‘mixed danc- 
ing. 

Next to promotion and seniority, 
social affairs remain the largest source 
of racial friction in the union. White 
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workers who have acquiesced or 
learned to work and strike with a Ne- 
gro still are unwilling to go to the 
same dance with him. The Briggs 
local was compelled, as far back as 
1937, to cancel its first dance when 
white members protested against the 
presence of Negroes. Several subse- 
quent affairs were cancelled for simi- 
lar reasons. But the local’s leader- 
ship has since taken a vigorous stand 
against discrimination and in recent 
years has held completely unsegre- 
gated social affairs. There are other 
locals, however, where the leadership 
has not been nearly so vigorous and 
where, to this day, Negroes are sel- 
dom invited to social affairs. In such 
matters, the vision and courage of 
local leaders would seem to be de- 
cisive. 


A similar difficulty has arisen with 
regard to sport activities. UAW lo- 
cals have active baseball leagues in 
which white and Negro members play 
on the same team. No problem arises 


there. Yet some of the very same 
men who play baseball with Negroes 
vehemently object to the union’s at- 
tempt to organize an interracial bow]- 
ing league. When the UAW failed 
in 1948 to force the American BowIl- 
ing League to remove Jim Crow pro- 
visions from its constitution, it started 
a new bowling league. The blunt 
truth is that this new league has not 
exactly been a brilliant success; it is 
doubtful if Reuther has ever taken a 
step more unpopular with large sec- 
tions of the ranks. 

How explain the paradox that 
white workers will gladly march with 
a Negro on a picket line but not want 
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to go to the same dance with him, 
that white workers will play base- 
ball with him but refuse to bowl with 
him? One possible explanation is 
that white workers feel that there is 
greater impersonality in baseball than 
in bowling. When the baseball game 
is over, white and colored usually 
dress and go their separate ways; but 
the bowling game is itself a social 
event in which wives participate, and 
which is followed by beer drinking. 
Such contradictory attitudes seem to 
be the result of strong feelings of 
prejudice being jostled by new equali- 
tarian ideas picked up in the union. 
But the prejudice is at the center, and 
the new ideas at the periphery of 
many workers’ minds. One conclu- 
sion that can be drawn is that the 
minds of white workers remain com- 
partmentalized: their frequent readi- 
ness to consort on equal terms with 
Negroes in the shops and on picket 
lines seldom extends to life outside 
the shop. For example, in the May, 
1948, Chrysler strike, Negroes par- 
ticipated to an unprecedented extent 
in picketing, soup-kitchen work and 
similar activities. The attitude of 
white workers was warm and cordial. 

Yet when the local’s FEPC commit 

tee proposed a campaign to destroy 

discrimination in restaurants near the 

plants, many white workers were, at 

best, lukewarm, and others were 

downright hostile. Three locals— . 
Ford 400, Briggs 212, Chrysler 7— 

have started campaigns to end tes- 

taurant discrimination, but none of 

them has been successful or popular. 

Copyright, 1949, By, Irving Howe and B. ii 

Published by (Price $3) 
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» PULPIT AND PEW 


URING the last Olympic games in England, one of the visitors to London was 

a sports-minded but rather virtuous U.S. Negro bishop. During his stay he 
made the acquaintance of a British woman who invited him for tea one after- 
noon. The matron was intent on impressing her guest and during an Olympic luncheon 
the same day filched some lump sugar from a table which was heavy with delicacies 
that are rare in austerity diet-conscious England. Deprived of luxuries she could not 
resist the temptation of lump sugar and when no one was looking she seized a handful 
and thrust them down her ample bosom. 


When she served tea that afternoon, she asked the bishop: “Will you take one or 
two lumps of sugar?” 

Knowing the situation in England, the bishop asked: ‘My, things are not as bad 
as I had expected in England. Where do you find lump sugar? I haven’t seen any 
since I arrived.” Thereupon she reached into her bosom and drew out two lumps of 


sugar. She dropped them into his tea and then bending over invitingly she said: 
“Will you take cream, too.” 


“Oh no, no, no,” he shrieked. 


Jack Atkins 


* * & 


’ YOUTHFUL NEGRO PREACHER in a small Southern town was having trouble 
: with his congregation. Each Sunday he became more and more annoyed with 
n- them because they did not allow him to bring his carefully-prepared sermon to 
di- a proper conclusion. Usually when he reached the middle of the sermon, members of 
ith the congregation would twist in their seats and stare at the clock in the back of the 
et church, Inevitably the new minister would rush through his sermon, ruin his sequences 
4 and wind up all out of breath. 
- One Sunday he decided to take drastic action. That morning when his listeners 
ay, turned around for a look at the clock, they saw instead of the time a cardboard sign 
yar covered the clock’s face with the words: “It’s high time you let me finish.” 
ent Ralph Franklin 
* 
» COLORED MINISTER operated a small farm in the South. 
of A One day he observed his hired man sitting idly by the plow as his team took 
lial. a much-needed rest. This rather shocked the good man’s sense of economy. 
mit: After all, wasn’t he paying the man seventy-five cents an hour? 
troy “John,” he said gently but reproachfully, “wouldn't it be a good plan for you to 
‘- have a pair of shears and be trimming these bushes while the horses rest?” 
ie “Guess it would,” replied John agreeably. “And why don’t you take a peck of 
2, at potatoes into the pulpit and peel them during the anthem?” 
vere Jack Saunders 
Is— 
i NOTED CLERGYMAN was asked by a colleague why the loud, vehement ' 
preaching of his earlier days had given way to a more quiet and persuasive man- 
res: ner of speech. 
e of The great man laughed. “When I was young,” he said, “I thought it was the thunder 
ular. that killed people, but when I grew wiser I discovered it was the lightning. So I 
B. I. determined that in the future I would thunder less and lighten more.” 
Wall Street Journal 
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Fame catches up with a Negro janitor with a talent 
for sculpture ... but fate is not far behind 


HEN a 71-year-old janitor 
named John Henry Smith 
opened the first exhibition of 

his sculpture at the Barzansky Gal- 

leries on New York’s Madison Ave- 
nue, two pieces of his work were 
bought by a museum in Lynchburg, 

Va., even before the show opened. 

The sun was late rising for John 

Smith... 

“But it’s just as warm as if it came 
up early,” John says. 

The critics who previewed the show 
say he is a ‘‘classic naturalist with a 
startling originality,’ and his work 
has no resemblance to any other sculp- 
tor alive or dead. John is a thin lit- 
tle man, hollow-cheeked, frail and 
full of fire. And he can carve such 
life into his wood and stone that, 
from their expressions, you expect 
them to talk to you... 

“T look at °em sometimes and won- 
der if I did ’em. A face fixes itself 
in my mind and haunts me and I 
can't rest till I make it. It comes on 
me like an urge: A big urge.” 
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THE SUN 
CAN RISE TOO LATE 


BY SIDNEY FIELDS 
Reprinted from New York Mirror 


John left Norfolk, Va., when he 
was a kid and became a bootblack on 
coastal steamers and graduated toa 
waiter. Then, for 20 years he wasa 
red-cap. Twenty-five years ago he 
became a janitor and took care of nine 
houses .. . 

‘Makin’ steam heat and hot water 
and cleanin’ sidewalks and pickin’ up 
rubbish.” 

John always stood in awed admin- 
tion when he was allowed to watch 
the sculpting by a girl named Ron- 
ney Elliott, who lived in one of his 
houses. She gave him a ball of clay 
and said here try it and laughed ané 
John made a model of Ronney. She 


thought it was pretty good, so Joha 

kept working in his one room home 

in the cellar and got to use wood ani 

stone... 
“I'd use a spindle from an otf T 


bannister, or a bannister post, or g¢ 
me some old flooring, or a broke: 
furniture leg, and once I picked w 
an old swinging door and two go0 
pieces of stone from a dump pile asi 
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made ’em into all. these statues and 
things for this show.” 

John would work 16 hours a day 
at janitoring, then four more carving, 
and after only four hours of sleep 
he’d wake up and stretch and grin 
and say: “This is a wonderful day.” 
Neighbors would look at his work 
and they weren’t critics, but they'd 
sense the deep feeling in it and would 
say: “Why don’t you show it around?” 
and John would answer: ‘What do 
people care about this junk?” 

One day a painter, Miss Harriet 
Fitzgerald, organized a club for paint- 
ets so they could save money by work- 
ing in one studio, She talked to John 
because she had the club, but no stu- 
dio. John found one for her. So 
they made John an honorary member 
of the club. It was a tender joke and 
everybody laughed and thought it was 
funny and clever and original to make 
a janitor an honorary painter. 

But one afternoon Harriet called 
on old John and saw him at work and 
was amazed and delighted and quick- 
ly brought two of his figures to Bar- 
zansky’s and the gallery asked to see 
him right away and instead of taking 
a month or two to put the show on, 


ed and tushed it in a matter of two weeks. 
y. She) He had 28 different subjects on dis- 
o Joh play and all were alive with the life 
aroundhim... 


“It's all from memory and imagina- 
| tion, and I don’t like to copy nothin’. 


an of That's the whole idea. Not copyin’ 
t, of nothin’.” 
| brokes One tragic old lady in wood is the 
icked “fF mother of a cook in one of the houses 
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he cleaned. Her name is Mary. An- 
other Mary is a waitress in a restau- 
rant where he ate. Another waitress 
fascinated him because . . . 

“Her face looked like that old Ger- 
man general. What's his name? Hin- 
denburg. 

‘And that voluptuous girl is Maya, 
a lady of questionable character. This 
timid little lady is ‘The Shopper.’ I 
met her in a grocery when she came 
to buy some sugar. It was during the 
war and prices were high. When the 
clerk told her the price she hugged 
her little pocketbook close. I had 
to make her just that way. Huggin’ 
her pocketbook.” 

All the figures and statues and 
carvings are gentle and sad and wor- 
ried and beautiful and ordinary and 
magnificent like life and its uneasy 
day. The only harsh note in Smith’s 
display is a satirical little head he 
made of John L. Lewis .. . 

“I put wings on him without 
feathers, so he'll have a hard time 
getting up to heaven. He won't go 
there anyway. I was a janitor for 25 
years and know what he did to people 
year after year when there was no 
coal for heat or hot water.” 

John said he WAS a janitor. For 
the past year he’s been very sick and 
couldn’t work. He was in the hos- 
pital for six weeks and had a very 
serious operation and couldn’t even 
swallow water. Even now he can 
hardly eat. This is his first show and 
it may be his last. You see, he has 
cancer of the throat. 


Copyright, New York Mirror 
(September 28, 1949) 
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TRAVEL BUREAU »% Virgin Islands get a big push as a vacation 
spot when its new magnificent Caribbean Hotel opens its doors 
right onto one of VI's best beaches . . . New York travel outfit 
in Harlem is setting up package vacation tours to Florida... 
Hazel Scott and A. Clayton Powell are definitely set for a Euro- 
pean tour this Spring . . . Haiti hopes to become the Monte Carlo 
of the New World with its new gambling setup in connection with 
Port au Prince exposition . . . Ex-GIs who go to Paris expect- 
ing to find life on the GI Bill a breeze are a sadly disap- 
pointed lot. ''There'rea lot of hungry ex-soldiers in gay Paree,'' 
reports one returnee *. . Teaching in Haiti currently are artist 
Eldzer Cortor of Chicago and language professor Mercer Cook of 
Howard U. . . . Artist Ernest Alexander of Chicago is Rome-bound 
this month to study under Italian masters... 


Ww 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Horace Cayton is working on a his- 
torical novel in between lecturing and socializing from his new 
home base in Brooklyn. He has given up any thoughts of returning 
to his post at Chicago's Parkway Community Center after his leave 
is up .. . Era Bell Thompson has had nibbles from three publish- 
ers for her book of experiences as a magazine editor .. . Frank 
Yerby has had a third novel banned in Ireland. Newest to arouse 
the Dublin censor is his ''Golden Hawk'' . .. Jazz critic Rudi 
Blesh is doing a book called ''Ragtime Days'' and looking desper- 
ately for veterans of the ragtime era . In the recent Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association gift of 200 books to the White House 
library, a total of three were by Negro authors. They were Walter 
White's ''A Man Called White,'' Richard Wright's ''Black Boy'' and 
the St. Clair Drake-Horace Cayton opus, ''Black Metropolis'' 

Alan Paton has found his ''Cry, The Beloved Country'' such a big 
hit and attracting so much attention to him that he has not been 
able to think of writing a second novel . . . Ralph Korngold will 
follow his dual biography of William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips with another one —-this time on Thaddeus Stevens. Pub- 
lication is not due until 1951 . . . Willard Motley is putting 
finishing touches on his new book about ex-GIs . . . Chicago law- 
yer William Henry Huff has a new book of poetry due off the press 
. . » Langston Hughes will have his ''Simple Speaks His Mind'! 
published by Simon and Schuster in March . . . Rinehart is S put- 
ting ex-GI William Demby's ''Battle Creek'' in the book stores 
this month. It was first published in Italian in Rome, where the 
ex-Fiskite lives . 


FLICKER TICKER x Lennie Hayton (Lena Horne won't say she isn't 
his wife) has taken a year's leave of absence as an MGM musical 
director to tour with Lena, a trip that probably will include a 
stand in Europe this Spring . . . Negro-theme movies are being 
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handed awards at a merry clip. !''Home of the Brave'' tops the 
list with a total of 76 prizes at last count .. . Dots Johnson, 
who got his first big break in films in a small but splendid role 
in ''Paisan,'' will have a chance to achieve stardom in a new un- 
titled picture being made by Italy's famed Roberto Rossellini. 
Dots has been picked for the lead role by the Italian director who 
made ''Stromboli'' with Ingrid Bergman. Production starts this 
Spring in Italy . . . The novel ''Port Afrique'' which will be 
the next John Garfield starrer, has several leading roles for 
Negro characters. It's a strange murder ee laid in a French 
colony in Africa... The Civil War draft fiots in New York City, 
when mobs ran riot and killed every Negro in sight$ will be the 
theme of a new Humphrey Bogart picture called ''The New York Story'' 
. . . Universal-International is talking about cleaning up ''The 
Respectful Prostitute'' and starring Shelly Winters in the film 
version. The title will not stick in any case .. . Herbert Cole- 
man, the 10-year-old who stops the show every night in ''Lost in 
the Stars'' with his singing of the ''Mole'' song has been signed 
by MGM. . . All-American News is producing a new series of movie 
shorts for Negro movie houses. First, scripted by Robert Lucas, 
is ''Can You Beat the Numbers?'' ... 


OW 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Billy Eckstine has his own private 
six-hole golf course at his new home in California's San Fernando 
Valley, where he hopes to spend at least three months a year . 3 
There's a Singer in a Paris night spot who makes a living doing an 
imitation of Ella Fitzgerald's be-bop version of ''Lady Be Good'' 
. . . When Billy Holiday played Chicago's Blue Note recently, a 
stipulation in her contract provided that she forfeit $200 every 
time she missed a performance. On her part Billy had her lawyers 
write into the contract that no drinks or cigarettes were to be 
sold while she sang... 


CRYSTAL BALL ~% Detroit auto makers will turn their attention 
to the long-ignored Negro market as their record production over- 
takes decreasing demand for new cars. Expect a big splurge of 
advertising in the Negro press when the break comes . .. Look 
for a flock of new Negro boxers entering the ring picture soon. 
They'll be contenders from the West Indies and Europe. Several 
are championship threats . . . Ralph Bunche will be President Tru- 
man's ace in the hole in coming months. When it is politically 
expedient and not far from election day, he will name Bunche as 
an ambassador. Although the talk is of Russia, it will probably 
be to some other lesser post . . . Now that they have a good thing 
in Negro-theme movies, Hollywood will do a typical Hollywood stunt 
and stop making any more. One reason: lack of stories. Another 
reason: cold feet... 
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World-renowned playwright has spoken out rarely 


but always strongly against racial lines 
both in his plays and in private life 


SHAW SPEAKS OF THE NEGRO 


BY MARK HARRIS 


S LONG ago as 1903 George 

Bernard Shaw stated: “We 

laugh at the haughty American 
nation because it makes the Negro 
clean its boots, and then proves the 
moral and physical inferiority of the 
Negro by the fact that he is a shoe- 
black.” 

It is one of Shaw’s typically-sage 
observations but quite unusual be- 
cause the 93-year-old Shaw, oldest 
and wisest of the world’s living 
writers, has never talked at great 
length about the question of the Ne- 
gro in a white—or, as Shaw calls it, 
“Pink’’—society. 

Necro Dicgst, to bring the mat- 
ter up-to-date, went directly to Shaw 
himself, the Irishman whose home is 
England ‘‘by adoption and conquest.” 
Does Shaw think the condition of the 
Negro is still as he described it half 
a century ago? His reply is crisp: 
“In Africa he is still forbidden to 
learn a skilled trade. That is one of 
the main diagnostics of slavery.” 

How about in the United States, 
where, although oppressed, Negroes 
are not slaves? Are the reasons for 
the Negro’s second-class citizenship 


MARK HARRIS is author of a novel, 
Trumpet To The World. 


fundamentally economic, social, psy- 
chological or what? Shaw wags a 
warning finger: ‘‘Do not try to shelve 
the facts of oppression by starting an 
academic discussion of the causes. I 
know that trick too well.” 

Then how may the American Ne- 
gro gain equality? ‘Equality has 
different meanings,” says the Irish- 
man. “Which is yours? What do 
you think you are talking about?” 
says the man who has declared him- 
self “not likable, but indispensable.” 
He goes on: ‘The test of social and 
political equality is intermarriageabil- 
ity. The Pinks are far from having 
achieved that yet. A high basic in- 
come is essential to it. When it 1s 
achieved between black and pink a 
colored people may arise as in Jamaica 
and New Zealand. They may be the 
coming race. The future of mankind 
belongs to its mongrels and not to its 
handsome but brainless  Borzois. 
Where all sorts and conditions of 
humanity are promiscuously intermar- 
riageable, civilization makes strides. 
The statesman must give the fullest 
scope to natural selection between the 
sexes, whether of caste, nation of 
color. 

“The Negro does not need any 
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uplifting. Give him the same op- 
portunities and he will do all that 
can be done by the Pinks. 

“J should boycott all whose no- 
tion of liberating the black man is to 
make a white man of him.” 

GBS is a radical. As a young man 
he embraced the Single Tax theories 
of Henry George, but soon afterward 
moved leftward to Karl Marx. Of 
all Americans currently fighting on 
the race-front the one he most ad- 
mires is Paul Robeson. Shaw does 
not share the general belief that Robe- 
son is a “‘dangerous’’ radical or an 
enemy of orderly government. “‘Peo- 
ple will believe anything that amuses 
them, gratifies them or promises them 
some sort of profit. I can say for 


my own part, I am a vehement critic 
and opponent of all the governments 
of which I have had any experience.” 


Shaw was born in Dublin nine 
years before the end of the American 
Civil War. His father was sheriff 
of Kilkenny County, his mother a 
music teacher. After working as an 
office boy in Dublin for $4.50 a month 
Shaw, at 15, went to London, vowing 
never again to do an “honest day’s 
work’’ and to avoid all quack 
duties which lead the peasant lad of 
fiction to the White House.”” In Lon- 
don, after a brief and unsuccessful 
try at novel-writing (he wrote five) 
he turned to critical work. He has 
since authored some fifty plays (Man 
and Superman, Major Barbara, Saint 
Joan), written pamphlets, stories, es- 
says and books on political subjects 
(The Intelligent Woman's Guide to 
Socialism, The Crime of Imprison- 
ment, Everybody's Political What's 
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What?) and is one of the most wide- 
ly quoted of the world’s writers, alive 
or dead. He has been a soap-box 
orator, unsuccessful candidate for po- 
litical offices upon a number of oc- 
casions. He espoused Socialism in 
England fifty years. His denuncia- 
tion of British imperialism made him 
as unpopular in London as Paul 
Robeson is today in Peekskill, New 
York. 

Of imperialism he once wrote: 
“Within the British Commonwealth 
we have black African workers who 
are expected by pink settlers to be 
grateful for a hut, a scrap of garden, 
the privilege of being British sub- 
jects, instruction in Christianity by 
missionaries, and eight shillings a 
month pocket money . . . and the 
democratic American officer indulges 
in torture in the Philippines just as 
the aristocratic officer did in South 
Africa. The incidents of the white 
invasion of Africa in search of ivory, 
gold, diamonds and sport have proved 
that the modern European is the same 
beast of prey that formerly marched 
to the conquest of new worlds under 
Alexander, Antony, and Pizarro.” 

And he added these ringing words: 
“When we learn to sing that Britons 
never will be masters we shall make 
an end of slavery.” 

Shaw has outlived most of his 
critics, seen Socialism become a reali- 
ty in Britain and seen Britain retreat 
from most of the far corners of the 
world where that nation’s crimes 
against Negroes were enormous in 
their brutality. 

He has insisted that “all great Art 
and Literature is propaganda,” and 
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he frankly ranks himself above 
Shakespeare as a playwright because 
Shakespeare had no message for his 
time. 

He calls whites ‘‘Pinks,” calls Joe 
Louis “Mr. Joseph Louis,” favors 
intermarriage among all races, sees 
lynching as a community venture 
rather than as a crime committed by 
hoodlums, and, as we shall see, in- 
jected himself into one of his own 
stories and gave himself a black wife. 

But first, let’s listen to some ran- 
dom Shaviana: 

On Equality of Income: ‘‘Differ- 
ences in character and talent cannot 
be assessed in terms of money: for 
instance, nobody can suppose that be- 
cause Mr. Joseph Louis can earn 
more in fifteen three-minute rounds 
than Einstein in fifteen years, his ex- 
ertions are a hundred and eighty 
thousand times as valuable as Ein- 
stein’s.”” 

On the Ku Klux Klan: “The Star 
Chamber, the Politiburo with its 
Cheka, the Nazi Cabal with its Ges- 
tapo, the Ribbon Lodges and the Ku 
Klux Klans, were and are all inquisi- 
tions.” 

On Lynching: “When a Negro is 
dipped in kerosene and set on fire in 
America at the present time, he is 
not a good man lynched by ruffhans; 
he is a criminal lynched by crowds 
of respectable, charitable, virtuously 
indignant, high-minded citizens . . . 
In Texas today the people are not 
satisfied with the prospect of knowing 
that a murderer or ravisher will be 
electrocuted inside a jail if a jury can 
resist the defense put up by his law- 
yer. They tear him from the hands 
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of the sheriff, pour lamp oil over him, 
and burn him alive. Now the burn- 
ing of human beings is not only an 
expression of outraged public moral- 
ity; it is also a sport for which a taste 
can be acquired much more easily 
and rapidly than a taste for coursing 
hares, just as a taste for drink can 
be acquired from brandy and cock- 
tails more easily and rapidly than 
from beer or sauterne. Lynching 
mobs begin with Negro ravishers and 
murderers; but they presently go on 
to any sort of delinquent, provided 
he is black. Later on, as a white 
man will burn as amusingly as a black 
one, and a white woman react to tar- 
ring and feathering as thrillingly as 
a Negress, the color line is effaced by 
what professes to be a rising wave 
of virtuous indignation, but is in fact 
an epidemic of Sadism.” 

Shaw's masterful story, The Ad- 
ventures of the Black Girl in Her 
Search for God begins with these 
words: “ ‘Where is God?’ said the 
black girl to the missionary who had 
converted her.’’ The missionary offers 
no satisfactory answer and so the 
black girl, Bible in hand, sets forth 
to find out for herself. She en- 
counters Jews, Christians, a Greek, a 
scientist, a lion, a Roman soldier, a 
conjurer, an artist and an Arab in 
her travels, and none supplies the 
answer she is seeking. At length she 
encounters an Irish Socialist. The 
Irishman can be none other than 
Shaw. According to the illustrations 
scattered through the book, it 7s Shaw. 
Says the Irishman of God: ‘My own 
belief is that He’s not all that He 
sets up to be. He's not properly made 
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and finished yet.” 
Whether this answer satisfies the 
black girl we cannot be sure. We 
learn, however, that she marries the 
Irishman and their “charmingly cof- 
fee-colored”’ children are beautiful. 
The story contains many Shavian 
implications, but one thing seems cer- 
tain: after rejecting science, Chris- 


tianity, Judaism, Greek wisdom, Ro-. 


man power, Allah, art and magic, the 
girl throws in her lot with the Irish 
Socialist. Their life together is hap- 
py, peaceful and fruitful. 


Return Of The Conqueror 


Symbolically, she accepts Shaw's 
socialism, and he in turn accepts the 
black girl. Together they seek God. 

So it is with Shaw himself, in real 
life. In his writings, in his public 
career, beneath his crusty exterior, a 
beautiful, higher democracy (social- 
ism, he calls it) dominates the man. 
He has spent almost a century fight- 
ing for the underdog, for the op- 
pressed, for the world’s little black 
girls in their search for God, for men 
everywhere in their struggle for hap- 
piness, peace and abundance. 


A NEGRO GI who fell in love with England during his wartime 


service decided to return but on his arrival was disconsolate be- 
cause he could find few friends he knew. Sitting in a London 
bar, he noted two Britons—one a rather pompous aristocratic- 
looking gent and the other obviously his son—staring at him. 
Finally the young man approached him and asked: “Is this your 
first visit to London?” 

“No,” replied the ex-GI. “I was here during the war.” 

The older man was rather deaf and the reply was shouted loudly 
into his ear: “He says he was here during the war.” 

“Really,” said the Blimpish-looking father. ‘Ask him where he 
was stationed.” 

Back came the answer: “Says he helped build an airfield in 
Lincolnshire.” 

“By gad, really!’ replied the proud papa. 
knew Alicia Bootingham.” 

At that question, the Negro ex-soldier jumped off his stool. 
“Did I know Alicia! Boy, what a chick—and could she throw 
some parties. We had a killer at her place once. That Alicia 
was really a hot number. And could she knock it back .. .” 

“Eh, what did he say?” asked the onetime British brigadier. 

“Says he knew mother, father.” 


“Ask him if he 


Charles Anderson 
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New Jersey industrialist licked the exorbitant cost 
of race discrimination—and made his employees like it 


HATE SITS 
BEHIND THE WORK BENCH 


BY EUGENE SCHROTT 


Reprinted from Magazine Digest 


URING the most critical mo- 
ment of World War II, a St. 
Louis plant called its New 
York office with distressing news: 
materials, vital to our war effort, were 
being held up because of a threat- 
ened strike. The plant might have 
to shut down, bottlenecking the pre- 
cious supplies. 

The plant manager tried to explain 
the situation to the General Cable 
Corporation’s president, Dwight R. 
G. Palmer. His voice was excited. 
He was worried, confused. 

He had hired three Negroes that 
day, he said. The other employees, 
screaming protests, were now threat- 
ening to stop production unless the 
Negroes were let go. 

Palmer didn’t wait to hear more. 
He rushed out, hailed a taxi, ordered 
it to La Guardia Airport, and hopped 
the first plane for St. Louis. That 
afternoon, the president stood before 
his employees. 

“What this country needs,” he said 
to the men and women who had been 
ready to close the plant, ‘is more 
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black hands on the production line 
and less white crosses behind the fir- 
ing lines.” 

Shamefacedly, the workers returned 
to their jobs. Palmer's words had 
made their prejudices seem petty in- 
deed. Soon the incident was forgot- 
ten. 

But General Cable's president 
didn’t stop his fight. He knew that 
prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry 
cost the U.S. between ten and thirty 
billion dollars a year. If something 
could be done to eliminate such de- 
structive attitudes, productivity would 
increase, workers as well as manage- 
ment would profit, community rela- 
tions would improve. Moreover, peo- 
ple now relegated to “second-class cit- 
izenship” would be given a chance 
for better jobs and an opportunity to 
help themselves and their country. 

Everett R. Clinchy, president of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, knew from his studies of 
racial discrimination that it takes only 
a small group to inject such poison 
into a community. Hatred spreads 
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with the rapidity of fire, and eventu- 
ally an entire nation can be engulfed 
in false logic. But Clinchy knew, 
too, that the same technique in re- 
verse could be used to combat the 
hate-mongering. 

After two years of intensive re- 
search, Clinchy sat down to discuss 
the problem with leaders of various 
groups—representatives of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, Ford Motors, Johnson and 
Johnson, the American Federation of 
Labor, General Electric, New York 
State CIO Council, New York Uni- 
versity, General Cable, National Ur- 
ban League, Western Electric and Co- 
lumbia Teachers College. 

All agreed with Clinchy—that tack- 
ling the problem right at the industry 
level might work. But first it had to 
be proved. A pioneer project would 
have to be set up. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer volunteered 
the use of any of the six General 
Cable Corporation’s plants for exper- 
imental purposes. The Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, branch, contained a good 
cross-section of racial and religious 
groups, so the National Conference 
selected it as an operating base. 

Before the experiment could be 
undertaken, the support of labor as 
well as management was necessary. 
This was eagerly given. Never be- 
fore had both sides been sold on such 
a project. General Cable paid the 
men and women workers selected by 
the AFL union for any time they 
might lose from their work in help- 
ing the conference. Those on the 
night shift gladly gave up their sleep 
to attend the ten scheduled meetings. 
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On May 11th of last year, the first 
of the pioneer session was launched. 
The 25 workers, representing every 
group in the plant, walked into the 
company’s conference rooms, took off 
their coats, and availed themselves of 
the coffee, cokes, and cakes placed be- 
fore them. Then, above the roar and 
hum of the spinning wheels and pow- 
erful wire-stretching machines, they 
started their mass psychoanalysis. 

What they tried to do was to probe 
the depths of their minds; to find 
out why, in their particular plant, 
Catholics hated Jews, Protestants 
looked down on Negroes, Negroes 
distrusted Poles, and Irishmen hated 
Italians. 

Clarence A. Peters of the National 
Conference acted as mediator in case 
the discussions should become too 
heated. President Dwight Palmer, 
feeling that his presence might in- 
hibit the workers from saying what 
they wanted, stayed away from the 
sessions. For each meeting, there 
was a special speaker who talked to 
the group for half an hour and used 
the remaining time to answer ques- 
tions. 

One week the speaker was a rabbi, 
the next, a Catholic priest, and the 
third week a Protestant minister. At 
the other meeting there was a pro- 
fessor of anthropology, a sociologist, 
a psychiatrist, a social worker, or an 
educator. These guests served only 
to get the discussions started. 

Under the leadership of a trained 
conference conductor, the men and 
women talked about their beliefs, 
prejudices, and animosities. Most, 
they believed, had been acquired in 
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childhood and carried over into their 
adulthood. In many cases, they contin- 
ued handing down these unfounded 
prejudices to their own children, thus 
passing the poison on from one gen- 
eration to the next. Most of their 
problems arose from factory situations 
and stemmed from having to work 
next to people they distrusted, dis- 
liked, and even hated. The aim was 
to bring reasons for their attitudes 
out into the open; to find out why 
they hated; to give them direct an- 
swers to their questions; to clear up 
long-standing doubts, and to help 
them to understand the other guy’s 
religion, habits, and customs. 

At one of these meetings, a worker 
asked guest speaker Julius A. Thom- 
as, of the Urban League, why Negroes 
wanted to marry white women. His 
sage but quiet answer was: “We 
don’t want to be your brothers-in- 
law, we only want to be your broth- 
ers.” 

At another session, a worker want- 
ed to know if Negroes had a peculiar 
odor about them. Dr. Ethel Alpen- 
fels, the anthropologist, explained 
that anyone, white or black, forced to 
live in unsanitary surroundings and 
in poor housing where bathing facili- 
ties were not available, would, have 
offensive body odors. 

Sometimes, ignoring the guest 
speakers completely, the group mem- 
bers let go at each other on the sub- 
ject of Jews, the Pope, or why an 
Englishman wouldn’t marry an Ital- 
ian. Many of the discussions had the 
full flavor of a Union Square or Hyde 
Park meeting, and moderator Peters 
had to steer them back. 
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Dr. Marie Jahoda, of Columbia 
University, who attended all the ses. 
sions, made the following observa. 
tions: ‘Four positive results of the 
program were noted. There was evi- 
dence to support: 1) the possibilities 
offered by the rational approach to 
controversial subjects; 2) a new in. 
tellectual interest in inter group rela- 
tions stimulated among many of the 
members; 3) feeling of tension 
among group members, which indi- 
cated that their participation was gen- 
uine; and 4) the fact that the sub- 
jects touched upon reached a much 
wider audience, both throughout the 
plant and in the community.” 

People who belonged to one reli- 
gious group often never had the op- 
portunity to talk to a clergyman from 
any other group. One member com: 
mented at a meeting devoted to te- 
ligion: “It is a real lesson to hear 
everybody talk about these personal 
things. I never thought I’d have a 
chance to talk to a rabbi.” 

Although there was some tension 
on the part of some group members 
during religious discussions, it was 
not due to anti-religious feeling, but 
rather to surprise at learning un- 
known facts about other religions. 

The results of the ten sessions were 
better than expected. What made 
the story so colorful was not the 
speakers, but the reactions of the 
men and women themselves. They 
examined ideas which dominated 
their daily thinking. They questioned, 
quizzed, and cross-examined each oth- 
er. Most important, they got satis 
fying answers; not final ones, but an- 
swers that would steer their thinking 
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in the right direction. They dis- 
cussed things that they had ordinarily 
thought taboo and had seldom dis- 
cussed publicly before. And, for the 
most part, they argued without ran- 
cor. 

Clarence A. Peters pointed out that 
it was impossible to measure the out- 
come of such a conference in terms 
of actual dollars and cents. But it 
has been observed that tension among 
workers decreased and that, with 
workers enjoying harmonious rela- 
tions, production is higher. 

Before the war, hardly one per 
cent of the General Cable Corpora- 
tion’s employees were Negroes. To- 
day, that proportion ranges between 
15 and 20 per cent. What is more 


surprising and encouraging is the 
fact that white men no longer resent 
working as helpers for Negro oper- 
ators. 

A spokesman for the company em- 
phasized that the policy at all times, 
whether in the company’s offices or 
in its six plants, is to. hire people 
qualified for specific jobs. Racial or 
religious afhliations are completely ig- 
nored in placing an individual on a 
job. Ability and adaptability form 
the bases on which people are hired. 
The example set by the General Ca- 
ble Corporation in its own practice 
is one that every industry or business 
organization, large or small, would do 
well to follow. 


Copyright, Magazine Digest (November, 1949) 


Haters Hate Themselves 


IF A MAN hates or despises Negroes, Jews, foreigners, and 
so on, it may be because he hates and despises himself. 

This is the implication of a study made at the University of Chi- 
cago by Dr. Elizabeth T. Sheerer, now of Iowa State College. In- 
tensive study of therapeutic interviews with 10 persons revealed a 
“definite and substantial” relation between that individual's regard 
for himself and that of his feeling toward others. 

Dr. Sheerer foresees applications of her findings toward the 
solution of social problems. 

“It might mean,” she said, “that increased acceptance of minor- 
ity groups, foreigners, and the like, could best be achieved by 
some type of group therapy which would ‘tend to alter the in- 
dividual’s acceptance of and respect for himself.’’ 
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Civilization harnesses the potent poison of a jungle plant 


to help treat those suffering from arthritis 


PYGMY POISON 
AGAINST PAIN 


BY LAWRENCE GRISWOLD 


Reprinted from New York Mirror 


HE BIG CONGOLESE knew he 

was out of his own tribal terri- 

tory, and he had been warned— 
only a month before, the tiny barbed 
arrow had driven into the ground in 
front of his hands—but he was per- 
sistent. 

Ituri Forest animals were all midg- 
ets, it seemed, and the animal deal- 
ers paid well for them along the river 
stations. Even the men were tiny, the 
pygmies of the Ituri Forest, but there 
was no market for them. The tall 
black man chuckled as he set his trap 
at the point where the trail broke into 
the clearing. 

He had not seen the infinitely slow 
movements of the brush opposite him 
nor the slow progress of an 80-inch 
blowgun as the round, black muzzle 
came to bear on his chest. Behind it, 
a pygmy just over half the length of 
his blowgun prepared for his own ul- 
timate amusement. 


LAWRENCE GRISWOLD is an ex- 
plorer and archaeologist who is author of 
several books including Tombs, Travels 
And Trouble and Retreat From The 
Orient. 
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The only inkling received by the 
Congolese penetrated his brain much 
too late to be of assistance. It was a 
small, sharp sound, suspiciously like 
the cork coming out of a champagne 
bottle, only much softer. The explo- 
sive gasp of the big man as the reed 
splinter entered the muscles of his 
chest, and hung there dangling, made 
considerably more noise in the quiet 
clearing. 

But these two were almost all the 
sounds, until the death agony. Chir- 
ruping derisively, the naked pygmy 
faded through the brush into the deep 
forest. Without a word, the Congo- 
lese squatted on his hams, his hands 
crossed in front of his knees, and 
closed his eyes. In one of the hands, 
with a reddish smear that was not all 
blood staining its fibers, was the 
splinter. A few strands of raw cot- 
ton, remnants of the dart’s “feather,” 
clung to the opposite end. 

Within three minutes, the heavy 
beating of the victim’s heart shook his 
chest visibly. Veins stood out on his 
neck and his forehead. His mouth 
opened and he gasped for breath. 
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Suddenly, his body stiffened and he 
fell over on his side, his heels and the 
back of his head stiffly reaching, each 
for the other. He remained this way 
for an instant, relaxed and then 
bowed his body again, shuddering 
from head to foot. 

For some two minutes the spasms 
persisted. At length, with a gigantic 
effort, as though to break his own 
back, the man’s heels and head arched 
towards each other again, vibrated 
tautly a moment. Then, with an ex- 
plosive exhalation, the man relaxed, 
quite dead. 

The poison used by the pygmy was 
strophanthus, a toxic agent of classic 
antiquity in Africa. In the pharma- 
copeia of the Occident, where it has 
landed from the huts of African 
witch doctors, it is known as a gluco- 
side of marked effect upon the 
muscles of the heart. Stimulant and 
catdiac regulator, an almost micro- 
scopic dose of the tincture helps to 
contract the failing muscles when 
other, milder stimulants have failed. 

But strophanthus is not a common 
remedy in these times. If it had not 
been for the discovery that cortisone, 
that magic substance from the gall 
bladders and glands of certain mam- 
mals, had specifically curative prop- 
erties in the treatment of arthritis, the 
potent arrow poison might have 
joined the countless other obsoles- 
cent items in the medical dictionaries. 

A cousin of the cortical hormone, 
announced by the Armour Labora- 
tories in Chicago and known as 
ACTH (AdrenoCorticoTropic Hor- 
mone) is derived from the frontal 
lobe of the pituitary gland of hogs or 
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cattle. Unfortunately, the world does 
not contain enough oxen or hogs to 
provide remedies for those who need 
them. The millions of people who 
suffer from crippling rheumatoid ar- 
thritis and related ailments, could 
hardly be helped when the total an- 
nual! production of ACTH would not 
exceed fifty pounds. Over 1,360 hog 
pituitaries are required to produce 22 
grains—considerably less than half a 
teaspoonful—of the compound. 

But now it has been found that 
strophanthus yields cortisone far more 
generously than the gall bladders of 
oxen or the pituitaries of hogs. And 
Africa and Asia are generously fur- 
nished with the trailing vines and 
scarlet flowers of the potent plant in 
several varieties. A few decades ago, 
Africa was more than plentifully 
supplied with them. Native tales of 
the lethal properties of whole groves 
of trees smothered by the strophan- 
thus vine, scared away more than one 
explorer. 

According to many witch doctors 
of Tanganyika, the places where the 
scarlet trumpet bloomed were death- 
traps. Nothing, not even insects, they 
claimed, could live within the poi- 
soned area of their exhalations. The 
very ground under the scarlet and 
green canopy, they announced, was 
carpeted by the bones of birds and 
animals that had blundered to their 
deaths. 

Years ago, during my first trip to 
equatorial Africa, I came upon such 
a bower and my partner and I didn’t 
like it at all. We did not, it is true, 
observe a ground carpeted with 
bones, but it seemed to us that there 
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was a heavy, almost tangible, silence 
around that grove; not a bird’s note 
nor the buzz of an insect, and we did 
not linger to make extensive investi- 
gations. Perhaps I would, nowadays.. 
And perhaps not. 

Actually, there are several varieties 
of strophanthus and no scientific evi- 
dence to support the witch doctors’ 
tales. There is even one vine growing 
in the New York Botanical Garden, 
quite harmless to observers and to the 
other plant life that flourishes nearby. 
The poisonous agent of the pygmies’ 
arrows is derived from treatment of 
the usually harmless seeds—which, 
when mature, float through the air on 
their own wings much as do dande- 
lion or milkweed seeds of our own 
suburban and rural areas. 


The ‘‘miracle drug’ cortisone, 


hailed as a treatment for arthritis, 
would also be prepared from these 
seeds—which have become the quarry 
of a government-sponsored scientific 
expedition into Africa, led by Sur- 
geon General Leonard A. Scheele, of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Os- 


Foreigner In His Own Home 
DR. RALPH J. BUNCHE, the distinguished Negro peacemaker 


car R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, sums up the entire project 
with the statement: ‘This may be to 
chemistry what the atomic bomb was 
"to physics.” 

Strophanthus yields arrow poison 
to the pygmies when the seeds are 
crushed and pounded until the end 
product is an oily reddish ointment, 
which is placed in a gourd until ready 
for the darts. 

The medical extraction of corti- 
sone will be vastly more scientific and 
the end product will have its toxic 
elements removed long before sub- 
sequent processing eventually yields 
the crystalline, and therefore pure 
synthesis. Instead of being measured 
in teaspoons, medical science now ex- 
pects production to reach a practicable 
figure. 

It would be cruelly optimistic to 
assert, at this stage, that help is in 
sight for all arthritic and rheumatic 
sufferers, but here is progress and, 
even if the end is not yet in sight, 


the travelling is lighter and faster. 


Copyright, New York Mirror 
(September 25, 1949) 


at the United Nations, was refused a ticket at Washington's Capitol 


Theatre. 


He walked half a block to the Palace Theatre, put his 


coins on the cashier's till, asked for a seat (in French) and got it 
They thought he was from some Foreign Legation! 

“Isn't it a shame,” he told intimates, “that in the Capital of my 
own country, I have to speak in a foreign language to buy a ticket 
to a movie!” 


Walter Winchell, New York Minor 
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EADERS of the Raleigh Regis- 

ter in North Carolina found 
the following notice in the is- 
sue of August 26, 1808: 

“John Chavis takes this method of 
informing his employers, and the 
citizens of Raleigh in general, that 
the present quarter of his school will 
end the 15th of September, and the 
next will commence on the 19th. He 
will, at the same time, open an eve- 
ning school for the purpose of in- 
structing children of color, as he in- 
tends, for the accommodation of some 
of his employers, to exclude all chil- 
dren of color from his day school. 

“The evening school will com- 
mence at an hour by sun. When the 
white children leave the house, those 
of color will take their places and 
continue until ten o'clock. 

"The terms of teaching white chil- 
dren will be as usual, two and a half 


ARNA BONTEMPS is librarian at Fisk 
University and author of several books in- 


cluding They Seek A City and The Story 
Of The Negro. 
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Some of biggest names in South Carolina history 
learned their 3 R’s from a wise Negro school master 


EVEN MONEY BET 
ON JOHN CHAVIS 


BY ARNA BONTEMPS 


Reprinted from Common Ground 


dollars per quarter, those of color, 
one dollar and three quarters. In both 
cases, the whole of the money is to be 
paid in advance to Mr. Benjamin S. 
King. Those who produce certificates 
from him of their having paid the 
money, will be admitted. 

“Those who think proper to put 
their children under his care, may 
rely upon the strictest attention being 
paid, not only to their education but 
to their morals, which he deems an 
important part of education. 

‘He hopes to have a better school 
house by the commencement of the 
next quarter.” 

The extraordinary thing about the 
announcement is not that white and 
colored children were being taught in 
the same house by the same instruc- 
tor though this was unusual enough. 
Nor was it that at the beginning of 
the 19th century a school was already 
maintained in Raleigh for the instruc- 
tion of free Negro youth. Its excep- 
tional feature, in the light of local 
custom and subsequent history, is that 
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John Chavis, the schoolmaster, whose 
pupils included children of wealthy 
and prominent people, whose school 
was called by a leading North Caro- 
lina educator ‘‘the best at that time 
to be found in the State,”’ was himself 
a black man of unmixed Negro ances- 
try. And the white pupils themselves 
were destined, in a surprising num- 
ber of cases, to bring honor to their 
round-faced, snowy-haired old master 
by becoming conspicuous as men of 
wealth and influence and as leaders in 
political and professional life of the 
next generation. 

Chief Justice Archibald Hender- 
son, for example, sent his sons to 
Chavis’ school. Another pupil was 
Willie Person Mangum, who served 
in the U. S. Senate from 1840 to 
1853 and who, somewhat earlier, had 
received the electoral vote of South 
Carolina for president. At the Whig 
Convention of 1839 Mangum was 
offered the nomination for vice-presi- 
dent but refused it. However, as presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate from 
May 31, 1842 to March 4, 1845, Man- 
gum was actually acting vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. Charles 
Manly, another former pupil of the 
Negro educator, was elected governor 
of North Carolina in 1848. Other 
pupils of the “courtly,” black-clad 
schoolmaster included _ physicians, 
ministers, and teachers, as well as 
other lawyers and politicians as dis- 
tinguished as those already men- 
tioned. 

Chavis called them all his ‘‘sons.” 
In his correspondence with Willie 
Person Mangum, with whom he re- 
mained on the closest personal terms 
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to the end of his life, the former 
teacher's attitude was always fatherly. 
Sometimes he entreated. At others he 
did not hesitate to criticize and scold, 
If Mrs. Mangum “‘will condescend to 
board out Sally and send her to a man 
of my stamp,’’ he wrote her husband 
in July of 1832, “I can have her 
boarded at an excellent house . . . 

I desire to teach her the Theory of 
the English Language which she 
never will be taught unless I teach 
her, because no other person in this 
part of the country teaches it but my- 
self, and my manner I deem far 
preferable to the English Grammar. I 
wish you to make this statement to 
Colonel Horner [James H. Horner, 
founder of the Horner School in Ox- 
ford, one of the oldest high schools 
in North Carolina} and tell him that 
I want his daughter Juliana for the 
same purpose. .. .” 

A few months earlier he had writ- 
ten his friend, ‘I see, my son Priestly 
(brother of Senator Mangum and also 
a former pupil of Chavis’) as I ex- 
pected is not elected. Yes and you 
may tell him for me, that unless he 
lay aside that stubborn unyielding 
disposition of his and become con- 
descending and familiar he will never 
set the River on fire, neither for him- 
self or his children.” 

In the same year he sent greetings 
to another “son,” former pupil 
Abram Rencher, later to become 
minister to Portugal and governor of 
New Mexico. 

But on another occasion, in the 
same period, he lost all patience with 
his favorite disciple. ‘You know,” he 
wrote to Mangurn in September of 
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1831, “that you have been for some 
time hopping and shifting about, 
showing your coat, to be sometimes 
Federalism, sometimes Democracy, 
sometimes Republicanism. Now you 
know that won’t do. . .” 

The husband of Mangum’s grand- 
daughter, commenting a little uneasi- 
ly on this correspondence and the 
naturalness of the friendship it re- 
flected, did not hesitate to observe 
that ‘the letters of Chavis which have 
come down to us indicate no social 
inequality’’ between the two men. 

How other grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of these promi- 
nent tarheels have looked upon this 
pattern of racial relations, involving 
as it did so many of their forebears, 
cannot be clearly documented. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that in the first 
quarter of the last century Chavis pre- 
pared a number of the University of 
North Carolina’s most honored alum- 
ni for college entrance. At the same 
time he was a regularly licensed Pres- 
byterian minister and frequently oc- 
cupied pulpits before white congrega- 
gations in Granville, Wake, and 
Orange Counties. 

Of his delivery and general effec- 
tiveness on these occasions George 
Wortham, a prominent lawyer of Ox- 
ford, whose childhood memories of 
Chavis remained vivid after fifty 
years, wrote in a letter in 1883: 
“... His English was remarkably 
pure, contained no ‘negroisms;’ his 
manner was impressive, his explana- 
tions clear and concise, and his views, 
as I then thought and still think, en- 
tirely orthodox ... his sermons 
abounding in strong common sense 
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views and happy illustrations with- 
out any effort at oratory or any sen- 
sational appeals to the passions of his 
hearers. He had certainly read God's 
Word much and meditated deeply on 
it. He had a small but select library of 
theological works, in which were to 
be found the works of Flavel, Bux- 
ton, Boston, and others. . . .” 

Even in 1887 when customs of 
segregation were assuming some of 
the more rigid features of their con- 
temporary pattern, the first volume of 
the publications of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education devoted three pages to 
the unique career of John Chavis, in- 
troducing it with the following state- 
ment: “One of the most remarkable 
characters in the educational history 
of North Carolina was a Negro. 
His life finds no parallel in the 
South, nor, so far as the writer is 
aware, in any part of our country. To 
one who is familiar with the status of 
the Negro in the slaveholding States 
in the first half of this century, the 
following will read stranger than fic- 
tion, but of its truth there can be no 
question.” 

Chavis himself, however, gave no 
hint that he was aware of anything 
different, special, or unnatural about 
his work or his status in the com- 
munity. One gathers from his letters 
that he was more concerned with the 
ability of his students to learn than 
with their color, more concerned 
with their dispositions than with their 
status. If this attitude has a flavor of 
nonchalance, all things considered, 
perhaps there was a reason. Chavis 
didn’t have to create drama. Drama 
had created him. 
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While the place and date of Cha- 
vis’ birth are obscure and his own 
reference to himself as a soldier of 
the American Revolution is vague, 
history picked up the thread of this 
black boy’s life at a fairly early age. 
An order of the quarterly court ses- 
sion for Rockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia, issued the following on April 
6, 1802; “On the motion of Rev. 
John Chavis, a black man, it is or- 
dered that the clerk of this court cer- 
tify that the said Chavis has been 
known to the court for several years 
last past and that he has always, since 
known to the court, been considered 
as a freeman and they believe him to 
be such, and that he has always while 
in this county conducted himself in 
a decent orderly and _ respectable 
manner, and also that he has been a 
student at Washington Academy 
{now Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity} where they believe he went 
through a regular course of Academ- 
ical Studies.” 

But the account of John Chavis’ 
youth, as pieced together by those 
who knew him best, begins with a 
more secular episode: a cracker-barrel 
argument in Oxford, North Carolina, 
and a bet between friends—a “wager 
that a Negro could not be educated.” 
The’ parties to this contention, it is 
said, agreed on young Chavis as the 
boy to prove their case. Perhaps one 
reason for his selection was that he 
was a full Negro with no other strain 


to complicate the issue. Another was * 


stated as his good name in the com- 
munity. 

Precisely what conditions were pro- 
posed for this test of prevailing at- 
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titudes can only be guessed. Between 
men of honor it would probably have 
been unsporting to have recorded 
them, but one report is that arrange. 
ments for Chavis’ education were 
made by a local minister, himself a 
recent gradute of Princeton. The 
court order of Rockbridge County 
seems clear enough on _ Chavis’ 
attendance at Washington and Lee; 
and his subsequent attendance at 
Princeton, during the administration 
of Dr. John Witherspoon, has been 
properly attested. He is now listed 
among Princeton’s undergraduates— 
sometime prior to 1794. But more de- 
tailed information about his college 
days is wanting as a result of the 
casual way of keeping college rec. 
ords in those days. 

Also lost to history .is the settle. 
ment of the wager that started this 
unusual American odyssey. But Cha- 
vis’ ministry under the Synod of Vir- 
ginia and later under the General As- 
sembly (see reports of the Philadel- 
phia meetings of 1800 and 1801) of 
the Prebyterian Church can be fol- 
lowed in detail from the date of his 
first appointment to the time, just 
prior to his death in 1838, when he 
was given a pension by the churches 
as a ‘‘superannuated licentiate.” 

After the insurrection of slaves in 
Virginia in 1831, under the leader- 
ship of a plantation preacher and 
“prophet” named Nat Turner, legis- 
lation was passed in North Carolina 
forbidding Negroes to preach; and 
from that time onward Chavis found 
himself confronted by increasing dif- 
ficulties. A note, of discouragement 
and frustration began to creep into 
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his letters to Mangum, his long-time 
friend, the future senator. He even 
began to be plagued by the racial is- 
sue. No one could accuse him of 
working for abolition of slavery, he 
pointed out, but he had to defend 
himself of charges that he was en- 
gaged in a sort of conspiracy to fur- 
ther the education of free people of 
color. 

While his friends remained loyal 
and no adverse criticism by his con- 
temporaries, personal or otherwise, is 
to be found in accounts that have sur- 
vived, Chavis’ own letters to Man- 
gum make it plain that a weight had 
fallen on his spirit. A year or two 
before his death, while still conduct- 
ing his school, he spoke of going 
elsewhere. But by then Chavis had 
become one of those who talk of leav- 
ing but never get away. 

He remained in North Carolina, 


Color Change In The Movies 


the probable state of his birth, to the 
end. Moreover, except by his own 
actions and example, he made no 
loud protest against the social or 
political environment of his state. 
Curiously, instead of being offended 
by this course, whites by the former 
and Negroes by the latter, North 
Carolinians have generally approved 
of John Chavis. A housing project 
and a recreation park in Raleigh have 
been named for him, and in 1938 the 
North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion worded the following inscrip- 
tion for a marker near the park: 


JOHN CHAVIS 
Early 19th Century Free Negro 
preacher and teacher of both races 
in North Carolina. Memorial Park 
200 yards east. 


Copyright, Common Ground (Autumn, 1949) 


GEORGE JESSEL, the nimblest wit of them all, returned to the 
20th Century-Fox Studios, and told executives he couldn’t get over 
the crowds he saw at the Rivoli, where Darryl F. Zanuck’s Pinky 


is the attraction. 


“Pinky's so penetrating,” jested Jessel, “more 


Negroes come out than go in.” 
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Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
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Georgia’s Herman Talmadge has no stomach 
for his job and disappoints his white supremacy 
followers with his lack of enthusiasm for out-and-out Negro baiting 


-America’s Unhappiest Governor 
| PP 


BY WINSTON WILLIAMS 


Reprinted from New Republic 


HIS IS the story of the unhap- 

piest governor in America—Her- 

man Talmadge, of Georgia, son 
of the late Eugene Talmadge, na- 
tionally and unfavorably known as 
“Old Gene.” 

It is a story of frustration because 
he is a victim of his frustrations, per- 
sonal and political. Only the pres- 
sure of his office and of the friends 
who have state jobs and fear to lose 
them prevents him from saying now 
that he will not again be a candidate 
and retiring to his farm 25 miles 
south of Atlanta to farm and practise 
a little law on the side. 

When his father lay dying and his 
father’s friends cooked up the scheme 
to have the legislature elect Herman 
—as it did in the shamefully violent 
session of January, 1947—he set out 
to establish a dynasty. He would go 
on, with fire and sword, to the place 
his father had never been able to 
reach, the United States Senate. The 
courts took him from office, and for a 
year he and the legions faithful to 
Old Gene vowed a vengeance. They 
found it easy in 1948, against a poli- 
tically weak and inept M. E. Thomp- 
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son, whose only claim to fame was 
that he had been secretary to Ellis 
Arnall. Talmadge rode in on a tide 
of votes. Thousands of Georgians 
promptly put on sackcloth and 
hurried to the wailing walls, pouring 
dust upon their heads. 

The legislators, who took his elec- 
tion to mean license, and the Ku Klux 
Klan element, which assumed it put 
them above the law, went to work. 
The legislature produced a flood of 
bills designed to bar Negroes from 
the ballot and to give Talmadge’s 
henchmen control of what voting 


' there was to be. The Klan began to 


burn crosses and intimidate Negroes. 

But, after a while, it became ap- 
parent that no pressure from_ the 
Governor's office was being exerted 
on the legislature. Roy Harts, 
Georgia’s wise old political bell- 
wether who for years has been lead- 
ing the legislative sheep into strange 
pastures and occasionally to the 
slaughter rooms, was the directing 
force. The minority—in the legis- 
lature and in the body politic—took 
heart and went to work. When ad- 
journment came, the voters’ qualifica- 
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bill had been so watered down as 
e relatively meaningless, save in 
e of the more rural and venal 
ities where they would do as they 
sed anyhow. The reregistration 
which had begun by requiring 
stration every year, ended with 
demand that everyone reregister 
May, 1950, after which registra- 
would be permanent. The quali- 
fons were mild. 
hey were not good bills, but they 
e not at all what the Talmadge 
tics from Old Gene’s legions 
ted. It soon became obvious that 
ry of the Talmadge voters would 
register under the new bill be- 
se of its educational requirements, 
d as they are. The Negroes had the 
simple questions, made freely 
ilable, and were studying them. 
ny counties were protesting the re- 
istration bill because of its ex- 
se, and no one was happy about it. 
: Talmadge people began to say 
t Herman had not put on enough 
ssure. 
t now looks as if registration may 
sharply off in May, 1950, but it 
| be off as much in the pro-Tal- 
dge counties as elsewhere. In the 
yer cities, the labor unions, Negro 
anizations and most newspapers 
planning to get out the voters. 
ey see a greatly improved chance to 
t the one piece of legislation they 
1 most feared. In the fall of 1950 
people must vote—man by man 
1 not by counties—as to whether 
y wish to extend the county-unit 
tem to their regular elections. At 
sent the law applies only to pri- 
ties. With Georgia's 159 counties 
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mostly rural, an affirmative vote 
would really end any idea of democ- 
racy or the development of a two- 
party system in the state. Thus, the 
reregistration law will actually pro- 
vide a better chance of preventing the 
adoption of the proposed amendment, 
and the cities intend to have their 
say. 

After the legislature’s adjourn- 
ment, the state set out on a referen- 
dum to levy new taxes to raise $60 
million for schools, hospitals and 
rural roads. In this campaign, Tal- 
madge had pledged himself to a ref- 
erendum on all proposals for new 
taxes. The school people and busi- 
ness, the one wanting and the other 
fearing a sales tax, sought his favor 
and support. He stayed out. The ref- 
erendum failed by a surprisingly large 
majority, despite the fact that Boss 
Roy Harris was backing it with a pas- 
sion for education which is new to 
him. (He had an eye on the big 
chance if Talmadge isn’t a candidate 
in 1950.) 

The truth is that, after the first 
flush of being Governor wore off, 
Herman Talmadge found he didn’t 
enjoy it. From that state of mind, he 
proceeded to active dislike of the 
office and its duties. For a time he 
toyed with the idea of running for the 
U.S. Senate against the veteran Wal- 
ter S. George, whose term expires in 
1950. This was not without humor 
to some of the citizens, notably the 
CIO organizations. 

‘My God,” they moaned, “what a 
choice!” 

But they laughed to think of them- 
selves supporting Talmadge—which 
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they would do if the choice had to 
be made. This would be true for two 
reasons. One is they would want 
Senator George out of his position of 
power on committees. Second, and 
this is not without irony, Talmadge is 
more liberal than George—admittedly 
a case of damning with faint praise. 

It is believed that Talmadge has 
abandoned the idea of running 
against George. Most of his powerful 
friends, who pay the fare for the poli- 
tical campaigns, also are George's 
friends. But, more than that, he is 
sick of being in office. He won't de- 
mur, he has told a few friends, if the 
state constitution is interpreted as bar- 
ring him from becoming a candidate 
in 1950. There is argument both 
ways by good lawyers. If the law does 
allow him to run, pressure from his 

friends is likely to force him into the 
' race. But as it is, he is an unhappy 
and reluctant Governor. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the frustrations which fret him and 
cause the vultures to peck at his liver. 

He is Old Gene’s son, and much 
of his basic philosophy is his father’s. 
Yet not all of it is. He is a curious, 
contradictory mixture of his father 
and himself. 

He would not object to carefully 
screened Negroes voting, but he 
would like to keep down, or be able 
to control, the heavy Negro vote in 
south Georgia. Yet he has never been 
as violently anti-Negro as his father. 
He has never shouted, “Nigger! 
Nigger!,”’ as did his father. All 
through his campaign he spoke only 
of “bloc voting.” He has readily and 
courteously seen Negro visitors, even 
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critical intellectuals such as Roi Ott- 
ley of New York. ; 

He is not a provincial, as his father 
was. Aside from two or three gay 
trips to Havana and one to Mexico, 
Old Gene had seen nothing else of 
the world. He had visited only a few 
of the 48 states. Herman has traveled 
much of the world, in peace and war, 
All his experience, and the workings 
of what is actually a first-rate mind, 
tell him the truth: that Georgia and 
the South must face up to the present. 
The past, the teachings of his father, 
wrestle with truth and experience in 
his mind, and this, too, is part of his 
frustration. 

His actual administration has bro- 
ken no records, but it has been sur- 
prisingly quiet and orderly. When Ku 
Klux violence flared, he urged the 
sheriffs to enforce the law, and he 
offered the help of the Georgia Bur- 
eau of Investigation. Old Gene in 
similar circumstances did nothing, 
merely saying, “Things like tha 
happen now and then.’ It is officially 
on record that one landowner, arro- 
gant and insolent from long years of 
being bigger than the law in his rural 
county, recently appealed to Governor 
Talmadge for help in a racial contro- 
versy in which he had brought about 
the arrest of Negro tenants. He didn't 
get it. “Damned if I don’t believe 
Herman is getting to be a nigger: 
lover,” said the white man, defeated 
and stripped of “face’’ in his own 
county. 

Talmadge has made some excellent 
appointments, and has surprised 
everyone by refusing to interfere with 
the actions of his Subordinates. While 
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there have been the usual number of 
cases of patronage, some of them in- 
volving raw firings, there has been 
little granting of special privilege, 
and no looting—partly because Her- 
man dislikes his job and detests mak- 
ing decisions. 

He is happiest on the 1,000-acre 
farm his father left him. The farm, 
a $25,000 gift from grateful admirers 
to Old Gene, which was left to Her- 
man in bad physical condition, lies 
two miles from Lovejoy, a whistle 
stop 25 miles south of Atlanta. Old 
Gene had ruthlessly cut the timber 
from it and left the soil badly eroded. 
The 110-year-old house was in sorry 
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state. Young Talmadge remodeled 
the house, and today the farm is one 
of the finest in Georgia. There has 
been no effort to make a show place 
of it. His cattle are not highly bred, 
but a good, money-making herd that 
constantly is improving. It is here that 
Herman is happiest; he is a natural 
farmer, as his father was not. 

To be sure, the Governor is still 
a Talmadge, still basically a reaction- 
ary, a paradox whom Capitol report- 
ers, who like him, call a fugitive from 
a psychiatrist's couch. What he will 
be in 1950 is a question neither he, 
his friends, nor his enemies can an- 


swer today. 
Copyright, New Republic (October 31, 1949) 


A HARLEM BUSINESSMAN who believed all out in the maxim 


_ of “early to bed and early to rise’ had an alumnus of his college 
call him one day to make an appointment to talk about a job. 
Asked when he would see the young man, the businessman replied: 
“At 7 o'clock tomorrow morning.” The youth gulped hard but 
turned up the next morning at the appointed hour just as the sun 
was rising. 

During the interview, the job seeker asked his would-be boss 
whether he always started his day at that early hour. ‘Why cer- 
tainly,” was the reply, ‘only prostitutes can make money by staying 
in bed.” 

Sieve Burns 
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When Marthy Ann left the bean fields of Florida 


to try picking up North, she little expected 


to find herself staying—but stay she did 


PICKER TURNED YORKER 


BY CARL CARMER 


Reprinted from the book, “Dark Trees To The Wind” 


EW YORK state has long been 
N accustomed to problems created 

by influxes of people with black 
skins. When the big city at the mouth 
of the Hudson was small it had its 
“Negro plot’? and resultant hysteria 
which brought about the “executions” 
of many innocents. In the days before 
the Civil War Gerrett Smith of Peter- 
boro, the black heroine, Harriet Tub- 
man of Auburn, and abolitionist asso- 
ciates kept a steady stream of escaped 
slaves moving on the “Underground 
Railroad” to freedom across the Can- 
adian border. Today the state’s col- 
ored population is annually aug- 
mented by industrious workers from 
the South. They are desperately need- 
ed by the New York State farmers, 
who at first bewailed the disappear- 
ance of that itinerant and too often 
unstable character, the hired man, but 
now swear by their colored helpers. 
Most of them, they say, are the most 
efficient workers they ever employed. 
Although many of these migrant col- 
ored workers return to the South at 


CARL CARMER is the author of Stars 
Fell On Alabama and Genesee Fever, both 
best sellers. 
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the end of the season, each year a 
number remain behind, and this is the 
story of one of them. 

Marthy Ann Jerdon was born in 
the country near Florala, which got 
its name by being where it is, right 
on the border between Florida and 
Alabama. What schooling Marthy 
Ann got she got right there, but it 
was precious little, just a month be- 
fore Christmas and maybe two months 
after when some teacher out of work 
took the job that hardly paid enough 
to live on. Marthy Ann grew up 
helping her mother do washing for 
white folks until she got married 
when she was sixteen and went to 
live with Andrew Jackson Jerdon. 
She had Irma Jean a year later and 
soon after that Andrew found out 
there was good pay picking beans in 
Pahokee and Belle Glade and the 
other towns on the shores of big Lake 
Okeechobee down in the middle of 
Florida. 

Marthy Ann did not like the life in 
those towns at first. She got tired 
picking beans in the fields where a 
sunflower grows by every hill and 
she hated leaving’ Irma Jean with the 
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other babies that were taken care of 
by the six-year-olds, who were too 
young to pick. She got so she liked 
it, though, for she and Andrew made 
good money and at night after Irma 
Jean was asleep they would go out 
and visit all the jukes and dance and 
get a little drunk. The jukes all had 
fancy boxes with colored glass in 
them and lights behind it and they 
played moany blues records while she 
and Andrew danced or drank with 
friendly folks and talked. Sometimes 
Andrew left her to sit with the other 
wives while he joined a crap game. 
One wild night in Pahokee trouble 
started and when it was over Andrew 
was dead, stabbed by somebody or 
other in the drunken, smashing, curs- 
ing, grunting battle. 

After that Marthy Ann had only 
the money from her picking in the 
season, for she did not have the knack 
of picking up odd jobs like Andrew, 
who had worked on road gangs or 
mowed white folks’ lawns. Irma 
Jean was eating more and more and 
rent for the tumble-down shack 
where they lived went up. 

One day in April Marthy Ann was 
laid off picking and trudged back to 
them. As she passed a corner juke, 
the Devil's Hot Box, she heard a 
couple of men playing a mouth organ 
and a fiddle beside the road and 
edged into the crowd around them. 
They stopped playing and one of 
them took off his hat and began talk- 
ing. 

“I reckon you can trust me,” he 
said, “’cause I ain’ no handsome 
yellow nigger. I'm so ugly I ain’ 
goin’ t’ die but just ugly myself away 
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a little at a time and I’m so black the 
good Lord throwed away the inkpot 
after he made me an’ said ‘Ain’ no 
use tryin’ any more. I'll never git one 
blacker’n that!” 

The crowd laughed at that and 
moved closer. 

“I'm a crew boss and I’m startin’ 
north in three days,” said the man. 
“I got a good place to go and I’m 
goin’ there. I got a fast truck and 
I guarantees you pay at good wages. 
I rides you free, I feeds and sleeps 
you free on the road, and all I gits 
is a ten per cent cut.” 

“Where you going?” said a voice. 

“Where it’s cool beside a river an’ 
they’s a fish fry every night,” said the 
crew boss. ‘Where they’s a Lord’s 
plenty o’ easy pickin’ an’ high wages 
paid regular on Saturday, where a 
black man gits good treatment an’ 
goes to church and to the movies with 
his white brother, where they’s a long 
clean barracks they used to keep Ger- 
man white folks in in the big war, 
where the juke’s got real fancy card 
tables in it, and once a month we 
give the white folks a singin’ and 
they puts on the food fer it.” 

“T said where it is,’ said the voice. 

“They calls it the Tennessee Val- 
ley.” 

“That ain’t north. I’m ignant but 
God knows I ain’t that ignant. It 
ain’ north at all.” 

“The Genesee Valley,” said the 
man with the fiddle under his arm, 
quietly. “It’s in the state o’ New 
York but tother end from New York 
City. Who's goin’ ?” 

“T am,” said the voice. ‘But the 
Lord hep you if it ain't like you say.” 
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“Me too.” 

“An’ me likewise.” 

“T'll go if I can take Irma Jean,” 
said Marthy Ann Jerdon. 

The truck had not been on the 
road a whole day before Marthy Ann 
was real sorry she had signed up. It 
was a big truck but the crew had 
loaded it with so many pickers that 
there was no place to sit down proper, 
and standing up all the time was like 
to wear everybody down even if they 
sang like the crew boss said they 
should do. The good food the crew 
boss promised turned out to be only 
coffee and a cruller for lunch at a 
dirty roadside stand and for supper 
at a South Carolina fishhouse a piece 
of river-cat fried in old grease that 
had turned rancid. The boss made 
them get back in the truck after sup- 
per and he drove almost to the North 
Carolina border before he stopped by 
some woods and said since it was 
such a clear warm night they could 
camp there and get an early start in 
the morning. Irma Jean was so tired 
she cried, although she was a right 
well-behaved child for a five-year- 
old. The boss handed out a lot of 
greasy blankets and sleeping was im- 
possible if you did not use them to 
keep off the mosquitoes and impos- 
sible if you did use them on account 
of the heat. 

The second night they camped in 
a grove beside a Virginia branch and 
it was so cold that Marthy Ann was 
glad she had Irma Jean to cuddle up 
to under their two blankets. Along 
about four in the morning a white 
man with a shotgun began shouting 
for the boss and told him to take that 
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load of niggers the hell out of there 
and not to come back with them or 
he'd put him in the jailhouse. Marthy 
Ann was excited when somebody said 
they had crossed over into Yankee 
country and she tried to tell Irma Jean 
what that meant but cold rain began 
falling and everybody got the shakes 
from being so chilled. The crew 
boss kept yelling there were only a 
few more hours to go and the worst 
would be over and it was not his fault 
if it rained. 

Sure enough about five o'clock in 
the afternoon the rain stopped and 
a cold sun peeked out from dark 
clouds and the truck stopped among 
some long low dark buildings on the 
shore of a river and the crew boss 
hollered “All out!” When they 
climbed down there was a quiet young 
black man standing there and the 
crew boss said, ‘“This here now is the 
superintendent of this camp and he's 
a college man from Tuskegee and 
everybody does what he says.” 

The superintendent told them all 
where to get cots and blankets and to 
sign for them and they all stood in 
line and carried their stuff into one 
‘of the long buildings. It had been 
cut up into small square rooms and 
bachelors had to live four together, 
but some families that had as many 
as eight children got only one room 
too. Outside the rooms was a long 
sort of hallway and in that there was 
a rickety gas stove for each and every 
room. Marthy Ann thought she was 
lucky to share her room with a pait 
of sisters who did not have any other 
family with them. She set up the two 
cots, made the beds, and got out her 
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fishline. She took Irma Jean with 
her down to the river and cut a pole 
from a willow tree. By six-thirty she 
had caught one perch and a little fish 
that looked like a baby cat and some- 
body told her that Yankees called it 
a bullhead. One of the sisters had 
brought some pork chitlins with her 
and lent Marthy Ann some grease, 
so she and Irma Jean had a good fish 
dinner before they went to bed. 

At first Marthy Ann liked the 
camp very much. In the bathhouse 
there were showers with hot and cold 
running water and as soon as she and 
Irma Jean learned how to work them 
they enjoyed them. There were flush 
toilets too, but these were always get- 
ting out of order because somebody 
who did not know any better would 
stuff them with things that would 
choke them and then there would be 
long lines waiting to use the bowls 
that were still running. The juke 
was one of the long low buildings 
that had not been cut up into rooms 
cnd there were counters along the 
sces where food things were sold 
and there was a bar at one end. 

The crew boss ran the juke and his 
prices for food and liquor were 
higher than they were in town but 
most pickers bought there to save 
themselves the walk. In one corner 
of the juke a crap game was always 
going on and the crew boss got his 
cut from that game and all the gam- 
bling card games. Sometimes, if he 
thought not enough folks were play- 
ing, he would cut the price on drinks 
for a while until enough had got 
liquored up to start gambling. The 
ctew boss came to Marthy Ann's room 
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one night and told her he expected 
her to play in one of the games and 
when she said she did not want to 
he said for her to give two dollars a 
week and he would see that it was 
played for her and she would get all 
the money it won. She paid the 
money but she never got anything 
back all summer. 

On the second evening she was in 
camp the superintendent called a 
meeting and made a speech. He 
said that they were all expected to 
be nice and not to be mean or cross 
with the white folks uptown. There 
-were now about twelve thousand col- 
ored pickers coming into York State 
every summer, he said, and of course 
there had to be some bad ones, but 
if colored pickers were going to get 
jobs and make money they would 
have to behave and be polite. He 
said this was a nice town and if you 
treated the people right they'd treat 
you right, but don’t rile them and 
don’t talk about living here all the 
time because all they want is pickers, 
not more population. 

Then he asked a white preacher 
to say a few words and he got up and 
invited everybody to come to his 
church on Sunday morning and said 
we were all children of the same God. 

The bean picking was a lot easier 
in the North than in Florida, Marthy 
Ann found, because the weather was 
cooler and the foreman did not drive 
the pickers so hard. You got paid 
for what you picked and nobody said 
anything about it not being enough. 

There was dancing every night in 
the juke too, and the crew boss was 
selling whisky outside under a tree. 
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He said it was better to do this even 
if he did not have a license because 
Negro pickers got into fights with 
white folks if they did their drink- 
ing in the saloons uptown. There 
was a fight in the juke at least once a 
week and sometimes oftener. About 
once a week a State Policeman, a big 
white man in a grey uniform, would 
stand outside the juke with the su- 
perintendent while the dancing was 
going on and look in. Sometimes he 
would walk in and tap a dancer on 
the shoulder and bring him outside 
and ask him questions. The superin- 
tendent said the officer was looking 
for folks who had sneaked into the 
United States from Jamaica and Haiti 
and other foreign countries and that 
he could usually tell them by the 
slick way they danced. The super- 
intendent said that the policeman said 
he hated to arrest a man just because 
he was a smooth dancer with a lot 
of fancy Spanish steps and just when 
he was having a good time but that 
was the easiest way to catch foreigners 
who had smuggled themselves in. 
Marthy Ann dressed Irma Jean up 
very pretty after her bath on Sunday 
morning and took her to the church 
where the white preacher had invited 
them. After she got inside she felt 
scared and when she went to take a 
seat a cross-looking woman said, 
“This pew is reserved.” Marthy Ann 
felt sick then and started to go out 
and back to camp but a nice white 
woman got up and stopped her and 
asked her to sit with her and her 
family. The white preacher's sermon 
was short and he did not whoop it 
up at all and nobody got to shouting 
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and Marthy Ann was real disgusted 
with Yankee churches. She was glad 
to get back to camp and hear the su- 
perintendent had arranged for a 
preaching the next Sunday by a col- 
ored Baptist from Georgia. 

At first Marthy Ann did not like 
the people who worked in the stores 
of the town. They seemed cross and 
hard-hearted and impolite when you 
stood them up with white folks in 
stores down south. After she had been 
working in the fields for a month, 
though, she decided they had their 
good side. They did not act amused 
with black customers like a good 
many southern store folks. And they 
tried to get you just what you wanted 
instead of trying to talk you into buy- 
ing something else. What she took 
for uppity manners, she decided, was 
really just a business way with them. 
You wanted to buy something, they 
had it to sell. It was a deal between 
the two of you and nobody was bet- 
ter than anybody else. She did get 
that old sick feeling when she saw 
a sign on a restaurant that read ‘No 
Colored People Allowed” but the 
white preacher went to see the owners 
and told them the sign was against 
the law and asked them how they 
would feel if “colored” meant folks 
with olive-colored complexions like 
theirs. They took the sign down but 
the few Negroes who went in said 
when they came out that they never 
seemed to get served and none of the 
pickers went there any more. 

As for the farmers for whom the 
pickers worked, Marthy Ann was sur- 
prised that they never said anything 
about lazy pickers even in joke like 
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some of the Florida bosses tha€ she 


liked best. She missed southern talk, _ 


though, and the kind easy way that 
southern white folks had with black 
folks, and the music at night on the 
porches of the cabins when the moon 
was big and red and the air was soft 
and hot. 

At first she took Irma Jean to the 
picking fields with her but soon a 
young white lady from the town 
started running a place for the little 
ones to play that she called a Child 
Care Center. Irma Jean liked playing 
there better than anything she had 
ever done. 

The summer passed so quickly that 
Marthy Ann did not know it had 
gone until the crew boss began talk- 
ing about staying on for the apple 
picking. Just about that time a nice 
woman uptown asked her in a store 
one day if she would like to stay in 
her house and cook for her and do 
her laundry. Marthy Ann was scared 


because she remembered what the 
crew boss said and she said she would 
let the woman know. She thought 
about it a long time and the thing 
that decided her was that the woman 
said she and Irma Jean could have 
a big nice room and Irma Jean could 
go to school all year. The crew boss 
was mad when she told him she was 
going to stay and said it was folks 
like her that were spoiling the pick- 
ers’ business and that New York State 
was getting filled up with colored 
folks who were too lazy to follow the 
crops around. He said Marthy Ann 
was being cheated by the woman who 
hired her but Marthy Ann was satis- 
fied. Now Irma Jean is going to 
school and teaching all the white six- 
year-olds the ring games she used to 
play in Florida and their mothers are 
saying, ‘Mercy, I don’t know what's 
to become of us. Junior has begun 


to sing with a southern accent.” 


Copyright, 1949, by Carl Carmer, Published 
by William Sloane Associates. (Price $4) 
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Abbreviated Battle 
t LYCURGUS SPINKS, the new Imperial Emperor of the Ku 
d Klux Klan, left his home in Montgomery, Alabama to go to Wash- 
>t ington, to appear on.the “Meet the Press’ radio program. He told 
e the program’s producer to have one-third white vinegar mixed 
with water set before him, ‘‘in case I get hoarse from yelling. That 
clears my throat.’’ Throughout the broadcast Spinks constantly 
¢ prefaced his comments to Drew Pearson with “Well, son.” He 
f- later was asked about this, and explained: “Much as I hate to quote 
rg li'l ol’ Harry—when I addressed Drew Pearson as son, that just 
ke was an abbreviation.” 
Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
ST 
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WATCH OUT! and BY THE RIVER 
SAINTE MARIE by Gene Krupa Or- 
chestra (Columbia). Roy Eldridge 
with his trusted, trumpet joins thrush 
Delores Hawkins in vocals on Out. 
Side is patterned from old stuff ‘‘Lit- 

tle Jazz’ did with Anita O'Day and by- 

gone Krupa aggregation. River is on a 

Lunceford kick, comes off well as a 

bouncy instrumental. 


YOU OF ALL PEOPLE and THE CREOLE 
LOVE CALL by Duke Ellington Or- 
chestra (Columbia). Al Hibbler sings 
without vocal tricks on You and the 
effect measures up to his top efforts 

> with the Ellington aggregation. Back- 
ing sparkles with a trumpet obligato and 
some nifty ensemble chordings. On Call 
oriole Kay Davis scores well in a unique 
vocal-instrument role. 


RHAPSODY IN WOOD and YOU RASCAL 
YOU by Woody Herman Orchestra 
(Capitol). Rhapsody, a Ralph Burns 
original, is too heavy on the wood- 
winds and doesn’t quite click. Woody 
sings Rascal in raspy Herman style 

behind a balanced ensemble. 


ANTE-ROOM and SKULL BUSTER by Al 
Haig Quintet with Stan Getz (Seeco). 
Afro-Cuban rhythms pace boppish 
Ante-Room with Getz’  full-toned 
tenor up against the five. Buster is 
in the same idiom but at a slightly 

faster gait. 


MISS EVA and WHO ARE YOU? by 
Erskine Hawkins Orchestra (Victor). 
Eva jumps like Hawkins specials of 
old, has the maestro’s staccato trumpet 
up for a flashy stint. Jimmy Mitchell 
vocalizes as well as could be expected 

on weak Who. 
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OVER THE RAINBOW and PAN AMER. 
IGANA by Charlie Barnet Orchestra 
(Capitol). Barnet experiments with 
some stuff outside the Ellington vein 
on Rainbow, the oldie done slow here 
with Ray Wetzel’s trumpet up. Amey- 

icana highlights the Afro-Cuban stylings 

of Carlos Videl on vocal and bongos. 

Effect is tasty. 


EAST OF THE SUN and CONCEPTION »; 
George Shearing Quintet (MGM). 
Truly masterful musicianship is the 
fare on Sun with spotlight on the 
blind maestro’s clever 88 ideas. Con- 
ception bops fast, pointing up some 


_ classy ensemble work. 


THAT LUCKY OLD SUN and BLUEBERRY 
HILL by Louis Armstrong with Go: 
don Jenkins Orchestra (Decca). Sua 
is strictly not Louis’ stuff but he sings 
creditably. Backing by Jenkins unit 
and vocal group gets lost in fiddling 

for the Armstrong flavor. Hi// is much 

of the same with only Satchmo’s rhyth 
mical singing worth noting. 


PENNIES FROM HEAVEN and POOP 
DECK by A! Haig Quintet with Stan 
Getz (Seeco). Getz’ tenor sounds like 
a combination Pres and Parker on 
Pennies, a neat bop headliner with 
stylish ensemble backing. Deck is 

Stan again at a stepped-up tempo. 


ONCE IN A WHILE and THE MAN I LOVE 
by Sarah Vaughan (MGM). While 
showcases Sarah's most exciting bal- 
lad performance since September 
Song. At coda her acrobatics are par- 
ticularly listenable. Mam is torch and 

good Vaughan. 


SYMPHONY SID’S IDEA and AND THE 
ANGELS SWING by Allen Eager and 
Stan Getz Quartets (Savoy). [dea 
keynotes some Lester Young cliches 
done in par style by tenorist Eager. 
Getz doubles in same role on reverse 

Swing. 
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LORE never revealed to white 

men has been wrested from his 

people by a painstaking Negro 
professor. His search uncovered as- 
tonishing survivals of African culture 
and more than 4,000 African words, 
names and numbers still spoken 
among 250,000 Negroes in a corner 
of the United States. 

Dr. Lorenzo Dow Turner, profes- 
sor of English at Roosevelt College, 
Chicago (he formerly was at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn.) , worked 
17 years—and learned 32 African 
anguages—to make the discoveries. 

They lay bare the probable expla- 
nation of some of the oldest and new- 
est Americanisms, from “‘tote’ to 
"juke box.’’ They reveal the identity, 
civilization and relative influences of 
the peoples from which most of 
America’s 13,000,000 Negroes de- 
scend, 

Professor Turner worked in ‘“‘the 
black border’’—the Rice Islands, and 
the neighboring coast for 240 miles 
between Georgetown, S. C., and St. 
Marys, Ga., on the Florida state line. 

Some of its natives never have been 
off the sea islands or seen a white man 
from close up. Previous investiga- 
tors dismissed as only bad English 
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Negro professor works 17 years and learns 32 languages 
to unearth many Africanisms now part of Americanism 


HOW THE U.S. 
USES AFRICAN WORDS 


Reprinted from Associated Press 


the odd Negro “Gullah” or ‘‘Gee- 
chee” dialect spoken there. 

Professor Turner's first wartime re- 
ports roused scholars. The Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies 
threw its resources behind him. H. L. 
Mencken put Professor Turnet’s first 
few words into his “Supplement 
Two” to wipe out pages of arguments 
in earlier volumes of Mr. Mencken's 
The American Language. 

America’s greatest dialect-research 
interviewer, Dr. Guy S. Lowman, Jr., 
of Madison, Wis., tried to help. But 
the Gullahs refused to be questioned 
by Dr. Lowman. Says Professor 
Turner: 

“IT was confronted on every hand 
with this question, ‘Mek oona bring 
di buckra?’? meaning (in Gullah- 
English) ‘Why did you bring the 
white man?’ ”’ 

At first Dr. Turner himself was 
treated as an outsider. He says: 

“My first recordings of the speech 
of the Gullahs contain fewer African 
words by far than those made when 
I was no longer a stranger to them.” 

The University of Chicago has pub- 
lished Dr. Turner’s completed report. 

“Africanisms in the Gullah Dia- 
lect’’ is too technical for lay readers. 
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But students of American English 
found Gullah is the missing link that 
introduced many Americanisms used 
by people who never dream they are 
talking African. 

For instance, there is ‘‘goober’”’ or 
“pinder’”’ for peanut (called ‘“‘guba” 
and “pinda’”’ in Gullah from identical 
words used by tribes in Angola), or 
“Joggle-board” for see-saw (meaning 
rising-board in Gullah from a Sene- 
galese word “‘joggal,”’ to rise). 

The list covers many live things, 
like ‘‘cooter’” for tortoise (‘‘kuta” in 
Gullah from two French West Afri- 
can tongues); southern “poor or 
“Po’ Joe” for Heron (“‘Pojo,” from 


the Vai language of Liberia) ; “biddy-” 


biddy” for chick (it means a bird in 
Kongolese) ; “jigger’ (a bug known 
as ‘‘jiga”’ in six African tongues). 

It may start with the first known 
Americanism. The word “tote,” 
meaning “carry,” has been found in 
print within 70 years after the first 
settlement at Jamestown, Va. It has 
no known English origin. 

Dr. Turner found it means pick up, 
or carry, in Gullah and five West 
African languages. The first Negroes 
landed at Jamestown a year and a half 
before the Mayflower at Plymouth 
Rock. Putting them to work carry- 
ing loads, probably the first word 
their overseers heard them say and 
learned to tell them was ‘‘tote!”’ 

Down to our latest ‘juke boxes,” 
the word “juke” is Gullah from a 
Senegalese term implying a wild time. 

Dr. Turner—a native of Elizabeth 
City, N. C., reared in Washington, 
D. C., and Maryland—studied 32 
West African languages, sometimes 
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writing his own lexicons and gram. 
mars. He went to London and Paris 
to learn half of them from actual 
speakers, including 20 natives and 
several Africa-reared members and 
missionaries’ families. 

Before that he did research at Har. 
vard, Yale, and Michigan universi- 
ties. To examine the mixing of lan- 
guages, he also studied Negro-French 
Creole (which gave us the African 
word ‘“‘voodoo’’) in Louisiana, and 
Negro-Portuguese in northeastern 
Brazil (which probably gave us “sam. 
ba’). 

He found that “Gullah” and “Gee- 
chee’’ themselves are the names of two 


Liberian languages. Among whites h 
today, up-country South Carolinians g 
call Charlestonians ‘‘Geechees.” f 
Professor Turner’s book means the ja 
end of theories that African culture Ir 
left no trace here. Dr. Turner made 
recordings of, African songs and tales ar 
in America, many in the original TI 
tongues. 10 
More, he lists 3,000 highly mean- fa 
ingful African pet names that Ric JB 2% 
Island Negroes use among themselvs $f 
—but never before whites, or in me 
school, or even to mainland relatives. the 
The names show that many of the B % 
Gullahs’ ancestors were Moslems and Wa 
not idol-worshippers. For example, ‘ho 
Fatima and Safiyata, the names of a Plu 
daughter and a wife of Mohammed. J hea 
Other words show Christianity had 
reached them before they left Africa F 
Many Gullahs end their prayers with B We 
“Ameena”’—a corruption of “amen 
from Liberia and French West Africa. ie 
Copyright, Associated Press Yor 
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How long before trouble breaks out again 


in the three square miles of Harlem ghetto 


where 450,000 live underhoused and underprivileged 


NEW YORK’S TINDERBOX 


BY LEWIS W. GILLENSON 


Reprinted from Look 


OR ONE §sad-eyed Harlem 
housewife, sleep is an expensive 
luxury. When her children go 

to bed, she posts guard against the 
hungry rats. Several months ago, the 
shrieks of her fourth child roused her 
from bed. Blood oozed from two 
jagged wounds in the child’s cheek. 
In the morning, the baby was dead. 

Counterparts of this grisly episode 
are anything but rare in Harlem. 
Though this woman scrubs her rail- 
toad flat and patches up ratholes as 
fast as they are chewed out, the odds 
are against her. For she lives in one 
of Harlem’s 7,000-odd brick tene- 
ments built before 1900. Most of 
them have not known proper mainte- 
nance for a quarter of a century. 
Walls are torn; dumbwaiters are 
choked five stories high with refuse; 
plumbing is merely trial and error, 
heat and hot water are at best a hope 
and a prayer. 

Three square miles of these ancient 
wrecks still stand in Harlem. They 
are packed with more than 450,000 
people, most of them Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. Unlike Miami, New 
York doesn’t designate the Negro 
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boundaries of the city. It doesn’t 
need to. For in physical fact, Harlem 
is the only big section where those 
who are not white may live. The 
boundaries enclose a near medieval 
ghetto, with all the evils of ghetto 
life. 

Throughout Harlem's history, poli- 
ticians have waved the worn pie-in- 
the-sky banner of more and better 
housing. 

“Don’t talk tariffs or trade agree- 
ments to them,” a ward boss advised 
a young candidate. ‘‘Just keep talking 
housing and they'll mark those crosses 
next to your name on Election Day.” 

Housing experts, who like charts 
showing the amount of cubic space a 
person requires to live, toss their 
charts away when they take a close 
look at Harlem housing. The area is 
so crowded that if its ratio of satura- 
tion were applied to Manhattan 
Island, the population of New York 
and the New England states would 
fit into a little more than half that 
Island’s 22 square miles. And Man- 
hattan, even without Harlem, is con- 
sidered a monstrously overcrowded 
place right now. 
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While Manhattanites pay about 20 
per cent of their incomes for rent, 
Harlemites pay closer to 45 per cent. 
To help foot the bill, most Harlem 
families must take in roomers. This 
has swelled family units so that most 
apartments house more than two or 
three times their intended numbers. 
In one stifling square block in Upper 
Harlem are jammed more than 3,800 
people. Acutely aware of the associa- 
tion between tuberculosis and 
cramped living, Harlemites refer to 
the block as “the lung block.” 

This sardinelike existence festers 
with the constant threat of physical 
and social disease. Harlem’s t.b. rate 
is four times greater than the rest of 
New York City’s. Its maternal death 
rate is twice as high; more than six 
per cent of the population suffers 
from venereal disease. In Central 
Harlem, 47.5 out of 1,000 babies die 
after birth; in the rest of New York 
City, the rate is 20.3 per 1,000. 

Bad as these physical factors are, 
they are subject to some degree of 
control by health officers. But the so- 
cial disturbances resulting from 
family breakdowns are even tougher 
to handle. Several factors may cause 
these breakdowns: both parents work- 
ing; lack of privacy in the home; year- 
in-year-out feelings of personal hope- 
lessness. A local welfare case illus- 
trates the problem: 

A mother brought her 14-year-old 
daughter to the office. The girl was 
eight months pregnant. All the 
mother wanted to know was whether 
she could get extra relief funds for 
the new baby when it came. 

“Do you know the child’s father ?”’ 
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the social worker asked. 

“Sure, he’s a bum from the next 
block. What good does that do?” 

“Have you explained to your 
daughter what is happening to her?” 
asked the social worker. 

“No,” answered the mother. ‘‘She’s 
too young to know about such 
things.” 

Throughout the interview, the 
daughter kept licking the lollypop she 
had when she walked in. 

This kind of social tragedy tends to 
move beyond the control of the so- 
cial worker. And the longer one tries 
to fix responsibility for Harlem's 
misery, the more elusive do exact an- 
swers become. 

For example, there is no question 
that Harlemites are probably among 
the most miserably exploited tenants 
in the country. Yet there is a grain 
of truth in the complaint of this well- 
meaning landlord. 

“You see those windows,” he said, 
pointing to the side of a building. 
“At the beginning of this year, they 
were all whole. Then, hoodlums used 
them as targets. I replaced them twice 
since then. I can’t afford to do it 
again. Now I’m putting tin over the 
broken windows. So I’m a bad guy. 
they'll say. What would you do? It’s 
not my fault there’s gangs here the 
cops can’t control.” 

These juvenile gangs are part of 
Harlem’s overall problem. The police. 
however, have done much with them. 
The Youth Squad and the Police Ath- 
letic League of the Police Department 
have worked hard to provide a decent 
recreational program for Harlems 
youth. They have also been tripped 
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by a lack of money, personnel, facili- 
ties. And when violence breaks out, 
it's the policeman’s job to keep the 
peace in Harlem. Too often, he has 
tried to do this with rubber hoses 
rather than kid gloves. To the legiti- 
mate cry of police brutality, the cop 
on the corner answers with bitterness 
in his voice: 

“When there's trouble-makers, they 
raise hell with us for not finding 
them. When we find them and give 
them a good going over, they raise 
hell with us again. What they can't 
see is that this is one lousy beat to 
work in.” 

It has been hinted, with reason, 
that the police use Harlem as a Siberia 
where departmental delinquents are 
exiled. True or not, the evidence is 
reasonably clear that the Harlem beat 
galls many New York police, and 
gives them a ‘‘what’s-the-use?’’ atti- 
tude. 

Despite the down-at-the-heels at- 
mosphere of the area, Harlem has its 
constructive side. Social-welfare agen- 
cies dot the region. Many of them are 
small, all of them are understaffed, 
but all are hard-working. The Na- 
tional Urban League, an organization 
of both whites and Negroes, is active 
in Harlem as well as elsewhere. It 
seeks to open better fields of employ- 
ment for Negroes and improve rela- 
tions between white and colored 
people. 

In Harlem, the Urban League helps 
sponsor block councils which organize 
the residents of a street to work for 
their rights. Each council serves as a 
sort of tenants’ protective organiza- 
tion. In one case, a landlord refused 
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to provide heat and hot water in the 
wintertime. So the block cauncil, 
without official Urban League 
prompting, had the tenants withhold 
their rent. The landlord quickly pro- 
vided the services his tenants needed. 
And his tenants have had no more 
trouble. 

On other occasions, block councils 
have put pressure on landlords to 
patch up ratholes, paint their ancient 
walls and repair plumbing. 

When the councils have to go to 
court, the Urban League backs them 
up. 
The block councils give the Negro 
the security of knowing that the law, 
previously looked upon as the weapon 
of whites, can be his shield if he or- 
ganizes. 

In the field of legislation dealing 
with civil liberties, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People long has been active 
throughout the nation. But through 
the Urban League, the law works for 
Harlemites on a level that may begin 
with the plumbing in their own apart- 
ments. 

At best, however, this group action 
serves mainly to deaden rather than 
cure Harlem's ills. Despite its veneer 
of gay nightspots and neon lights, 
Harlem is sick—and it’s getting 
sicker. Harlem's barely concealed 
anger mounts as it sees 600 to 1,000 
Puerto Ricans pouring into its 517 
blocks every week. The Puerto Rican 
population is now around 200,000— 
compared to 20,000 ten years ago. 
There's no room for these new-comers 
in Harlem, but there is no other place 
they can go. There are few jobs for 
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them, so they go to “the relief” for 
food. Right now, unemployment is at 
a record high for the postwar period 
in Harlem, and it’s getting worse for 
both Negro and Puerto Rican. 

The fight to share too little space 
and too few jobs divides Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. But they share one 
feeling: a deep resentment against 
those who nave herded them into 
Harlem and made them “‘second-class 
citizens.” 

This feeling has exploded in riots 
two times in the past 14 years. In the 
latest, in 1943, the shooting of a 
Negro soldier by a white policeman 
touched off a widespread outbreak 
that caused the death of six persons, 
the injury of several hundred and 
property damage amounting to $5,- 
000,000. 

Negro leaders, of which Harlem 
has too few, foresee only more and 
more such riots. 


Africa’s Women Soldiers 


“Sure, there is one coming,’ says 
Charles Levy, dynamic, intellectual 
mulatto who heads New York's 
NAACP chapter. “It will break out 
today or tomorrow or any day there 
is discrimination or police brutality. 
And when it gets going, brother, both 
of us should be off the streets. I'm 
much too light-skinned # take the 
chance. No white will be safe. 
“This is no mystery,” Levy con- 
tinued. ‘The community is the most 
terrible example of human waste. It 
will remain what you call a trouble 
spot so long as society persists in 
maintaining superior-inferior relation. 
ships between the people that com- 
prise it. It’s the price of segregation. 
The structure is antique, diseased, 
rotten. Harlem is its victim, and it can 
never stop boiling over until the same 
society that created it cures it.” 


Copyright Look (December 6, 1949) 


FOR NEARLY two centuries before Dahomey, West Africa, lost 
its independence in 1894, so many of 1ts men were sold as slaves 
to white exporters that women had to fill their places as soldiers. 
They were the only females in modern times who were trained and 
who served as professional warriors. Since there were 5,000 of 
them in uniform at all times, they constituted a third of the stand- 
ing army of Dahomey. Each generation of these Amazons tried to 
outdo its predecessor in toughness and cruelty, and members of the 
last one were so ferocious and so feared that the king made them 
wear bells so civilians would be warned of theic approach and have 


time to hide. 


"Freling Foster, Colliers 
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BOOK DIGEST 


KILLERS 
OF THE DREAM 


BY LILLIAN SMITH 


The noted author of the best seller, Strange Fruit, dips into 
her own background to uncover incidents in her own life that 
give an insight into the moulding of racial hate in the South. 
In this new powerful book the famed Southern author writes a 
blistering indictment of the psychology of the South—what she 
calls the “tangled complex of sin and sex and segregation.” It is 
a challenging call to men of good will everywhere to wipe out 
the terrible blot of prejudice from their minds and hearts and 


souls. 


VEN its children know that the 
South is in trouble. No one has 
to tell them; no words said aloud. 

To them, it is a vague thing weav- 
ing in and out of their play, like a 
ghost haunting an old graveyard or 
whispers after the household sleeps 
—fleeting mystery, vague menace, to 
which each responds in his own way. 
Some learn to screen out all except 
the soft and the soothing; others deny 
even as they see plainly, and hear. 
But all know that under quiet words 
and warmth and laughter, under the 
slow ease and tender concern about 
small matters, there is a heavy burden 
on all of us and as heavy a refusal to 
confess it. The children know this 
“trouble” is bigger than they, bigger 
than their family, bigger than their 
church, so big that people turn away 
ftom its size. They have seen it flash 
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out like lightning and shatter a town’s 
peace, have felt it tear up all they 
believe in. They have measured its 
giant strength and they feel weak 
when they remember. ; 

This haunted childhood belongs to 
every southerner. Many of us run 
away from it but we come back like a 
hurt animal to its wound, or a mur- 
derer to the scene of his sin. The 
human heart dares not stay away too 
long from that which hurt it most. 
There is a return journey to anguish 
that few of us are released from 
making. 

We who were born in the South 
call this mesh of feeling and memory 
“loyalty.” We think of it sometimes 
as “love.” We identify with the 
South’s trouble as if we, individually, 
were responsible for all of it. We 
defend the sins and sorrows of three 
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hundred years as if each sin had been 
committed by us alone and each sor- 
row had cut across our heart. We 
are as hurt at criticism of our region 
as if our own name were called aloud 
by the critic. We have known guilt 
without understanding it, and there is 
no tie that binds men closer to the 
past and each other than that. 

It is a strange thing, this umbilical 
cord uncut. In times of ease, we do 
not feel its pull, but when we are 
threatened with change, suddenly it 
draws the whole white South together 
in a collective fear and tury that wipe 
our minds clear of reason and we are 
blocked off from sensible contact 
with the world we live in. 

To keep this resistance strong, wall 
after wall has been thrown up in the 
southern mind against criticism from 
without and within. Imaginations 
close tight against the hurt of others; 
a regional armoring takes place to 
keep out the “enemies’’ who would 
make our trouble different—or maybe 
rid us of it completely. For it is a 
trouble that we do not want to give 
up. We are as involved with it as a 
child who cannot be happy at home 
and cannot bear to tear himself away, 
or as a grown-up who has fallen in 
love with his own disease. We south- 
erners have identified with the long 
sorrowful past on such deep levels 
of love and hate and guilt that we do 
not know how to break old bonds 
without pulling our lives down. 
Change is the evil word, a shrill 
clanking that makes us know too well 
our servitude. Change means leaving 
one’s memories, one’s sins, one’s an- 
cient prison, the room where one 
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was born. How can we do this when 
we are tied fast! 

The white man’s burden is his own 
childhood. Every southerner knows 
this. Though he may deny it even to 
himself, yet he drags through life 
with him the heavy weight of a past 
that never eases and is rarely under. 
stood, of desire never appeased, of 
dreams that died in his heart. 

In this South I was born and now 
live. Here it was that I began to grow, 
seeking my way, as do all children, 
through the honeycomb cells of our 
life to the bright reality outside. Some- 
times it was as if all doors opened in- 
ward. . . . Sometimes we children lost 
even the desire to get outside and tried 
only to make a comfortable home of 
the trap of swinging doors that his- 
tory and religion and a war, man’s 
greed and his guilt had placed us in 
at birth. 

It is not easy to pick out of sucha 
life those strands that have to do only 
with color, only with Negro-white 
relationships, only with religion or 
sex, for they are knit of the same 
fibers that have gone into the mak- 
ing of the whole fabric, woven into 
its basic patterns and designs. Reli- 
gion... sex... face... mony 

. avoidance rites . . . malnutri- 
tion . . . dreams—no part of these 
can be looked at and clearly seen 
without looking at the whole of them. 
For, as a painter mixes colors and 
makes of them new colors, so religion 
is turned into something different by 
race, and segregation is colored as 
much by sex as by skin pigment, and 
money is no longer a coin but a lost 
wish wandering through a life. 
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A child’s lessons are blended of 
these strands however dissonant a de- 
sign they make. The mother who 
taught me what I know of tender- 
ness and love and compassion taught 
me also the bleak rituals of keeping 
Negroes in their place. The father 
who rebuked me for an air of su- 
periority toward schoolmates from 
the mill and rounded out his re- 
buke by gravely reminding me that 
“all men are brothers,” trained me 
in the steel-rigid decorums I must 
demand of every colored male. They 
who so gravely taught me to split my 
body from my feelings and both 
from my ‘‘soul,’’ taught me also to 
split my conscience from my acts and 
Christianity from southern tradition. 

Neither the Negro nor sex was 
often discussed at length in our home. 
We were given no formal instruc- 
tion in these difficult matters but we 
learned our lessons well. We learned 
the intricate system of taboos, of re- 
nunciations and compensations, of 
manners, voice modulations, words, 
feelings, along with our prayers, our 
toilet habits, and our games. I do not 
temember how or when, but by the 
time I had learned that God is love, 


give us more abundant life, that all 
men are brothers with a common 
Father, I also knew that I was bet- 
ter than a Negro, that all black folks 
have their place and must be kept in 
it, that sex has its place and must be 
kept in it, that a terrifying disaster 
would befall the South if ever I 
treated a Negro as my social equal 
and as terrifying a disaster would be- 
fall my family if ever I were to have 
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that Jesus is His Son and came to 


a baby outside of marriage. I had 
learned that God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son 
so that we might have segregated 
churches in which it was my duty to 
worship each Sunday and on Wednes- 
day at evening prayers. I had learned 
that white southerners are a hospita- 
ble, courteous, tactful people who 
treat those of their own group with 
consideration and who as carefully 
segregated from all the richness of 
life “for their own good and welfare” 
thirteen million people whose skin 
is colored a little differently from my 
own. 

I knew by the time I was twelve 
that a member of my family would 
always shake hands with old Negro 
friends, would speak gently and 
graciously to members of the Negro 
race unless they forgot their place, in 
which event icy peremptory tones 
would draw lines beyond which only 
the desperate would dare one step. I 
knew that to use the word “nigger” 
was unpardonable and no well-bred 
southerner was quite so crude as to do 
so; nor would a well-bred southerner 
call a Negro ‘‘mister’”’ or invite him 
into the living room or eat with him 
or sit by him in public places. 

I knew that my old nurse who had 
patiently cared for me through long 
months of illness, who had given me 
refuge when a little sister took my 
place as the baby of the family, who 
comforted me, soothed, fed me, de- 
lighted me with her stories and 
games, let me fall asleep on her deep 
warm breast, was not worthy of the 
passionate love I felt for her but 
must be given instead a half-smiled- 
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at affection similar to that which one 
feels for one’s dog. I knew but I 
never believed it, that the deep re- 
spect I felt for her, the tenderness, 
the love, was a childish thing which 
every normal child outgrows, that 
such love begins with one’s toys and 
is discarded with them, and that some- 
how—though it seemed impossible to 
my agonized heart—I too, must out- 
grow these feelings. I learned to 
give presents to this woman I loved, 
instead of esteem and honor. I 
learned to use a soft voice to oil my 
words of superiority. I learned to 
cheapen with tears and sentimental 
talk of ‘“‘my old mammy’”’ one of the 
profound relationships of my life. I 
learned the bitterest thing a child can 
learn: that the human relations I 
valued most were held cheap by the 
world I lived in. 

From the day I was born, I began 
to learn my lessons. I was put in a 
rigid frame too intricate, too com- 
plex, too twisting to describe here so 
briefly, but I learned to conform to 
its slide-rule measurements. I learned 
that it is possible to be a Christian 
and a white southerner simultaneous- 
ly; to be a gentlewoman and an ar- 
rogant callous creature in the same 
moment; to pray at night and ride 
a Jim Crow car the next morning 
and to feel comfortable in doing 
both. I learned to believe in free- 
dom, to glow when the word 
democracy is used, and to practice 
slavery from morning to night. I 
learned it the way all of my south- 
ern people learn it: by closing door 
after door until one’s mind and 
heart and conscience are blocked off 


from each other and from reality. 
I closed the doors. Or perhaps they 
were closed for me. Then one day 
they began to open again. Why I had 
the desire or the strength to open 
them or what strange accident or cir- 
cumstance opened them for me would 
require in the answering an account 
too long, too particular, too stark to 
make here. And perhaps I should 
not have the insight or wisdom that 
such an analysis would demand of 
me, nor the will to make it. I know 
only that the doors opened, a little; 
that somewhere along that iron cor- 
ridor we travel from babyhood to 
maturity, doors swinging inward be- 
gan to swing outward, showing 
glimpses of the world beyond, of that 
clear bright thing we call “reality.” 


BELIEVE there is one experience 

in my childhood which pushed 

these doors open, a little. And 
I am going to tell it here, although 
I know well that to excerpt from a 
life and family background one in- 
cident and name it as a “cause” of a 
change in one’s life direction is a 
distortion and often an irrelevance. 
The profound hungers of a child and 
how they are filled have too much 
to do with the way in which expeti- 
ences are assimilated to tear an inci- 
dent out of a life and look at it in 
isolation. Yet, with these reserva- 
tions, I shall tell it, not because it was 
in itself so severe a trauma, but be- 
cause it became for me a symbol of 
buried experiences that I did not have 
access to. It is an incident that has 
rarely happened to other southern 
children. In a Sense, it is unique. But 
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it was an acting-out, a special private 
production of a little script that is 
written on the lives of most southern 
children before they know words. 
Though they may not have seen it 
staged this way, each southerner has 
had his own dramatization of the 
theme. 

I should like to preface the ac- 
count by giving a brief glimpse of 
my family and background, hoping 
that the reader, entering my home 
with me, will be able to blend the 
ragged edges of this isolated experi- 
ence into a more full life picture and 
in doing so will see that it is, in a 
sense, everybody’s story. 

I was born and reared in a small 
Deep South town whose population 
was about equally Negro and white. 
There were nine of us who grew up 
freely in a rambling house of many 
rooms, surrounded by big lawn, back 
yard, gardens, fields, and barn. It 
was the kind of home that gathers 
memories like dust, a place filled with 
laughter and play and pain and hurt 
and ghosts and games. We were given 
such advantages of schooling, music, 
and art as were available in the 
South, and our world was not limited 
to the South, for travel to far places 
seemed a simple, natural thing to us, 
and usually there was one of the 
family in a remote part of the earth. 

We knew we were a respected and 
important family of this small town. 
but beyond this knowledge we gave 
little thought to status. Our father 
made money in lumber and naval 
stores for the excitement of making 
and losing it—not for what money 
can buy nor the security which it 
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sometimes gives. I do not remember 
at any time wanting “to be rich” nor - 
do I remember that thrift and saving 
were ideals which our parents con- 
sidered important enough to urge 
upon us. Always in the family there 
was an acceptance of risk, a mild de- 
light even in burning bridges, an ex- 
pectant ‘what will happen now!” We 
were not irresponsible; living accord- 
ing to the pleasure principle was by 
no means our way of life. On the 
contrary we were trained to think 
that each of us should do something 
that would be of genuine usefulness 
to the world, and the family thought 
it right to make sacrifices, if neces- 
sary, to give each child adequate 
preparation for this life’s work. We 
were also trained to think learning 
important, and books, but “bad” 
books our mother burned. We valued 
music and art and craftsmanship 
but it was people and their welfare 
and religion that were the foci around 
which our lives seemed naturally to 
move. Above all else, the important 
thing was what we “planned to do 
with our lives.” That each of us must 
do something was as inevitable as 
breathing for we owed a “debt to 
society which must be paid.” This 
was a family commandment. 

While many of our neighbors spent 
their energies in counting limbs on 
the family tree and grafting some on 
now and then to give symmetry to it, 
or in reliving the old bitter days of 
Reconstruction licking scars to cure 
their vague malaise, or in fighting 
each battle and turn of battle of that 
Civil War which has haunted the 
southern conscience so long, my 
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father was pushing his nine children 
straight into the future. ‘You have 
your heritage,” he used to say, “some 
of it good, some not so good; and as 
far as I know you had the usual num- 
ber of grandmothers and grand- 
fathers. Yes, there were slaves, far 
too many of them in the family, but 
that was your grandfather's mis- 
take, not yours. The past has been 
lived. It is gone. The future is 
yours. What are you going to do 
with it?’’ Always he asked this ques- 
tion of his children and sometimes 
one knew it was but an echo of the 
old question he had spent his life try- 
ing to answer for himself. For always 
the future held my father’s dreams; 
always there, not in the past, did he 
expect to find what he had spent his 
life searching for. 

We lived the same segregated life 
as did other southerners but parents 
talked in excessively Christian and 
democratic terms. We were told ten 
thousand times that status and money 
are unimportant (though we were 
well supplied with both); we were 
told that “‘all men are brothers,” that 
we are a part of a democracy and 
must act like democrats. We were told 
that the teachings of Jesus are real 
and important and could be practiced 
if we tried. We were told also that to 
be “radical’’ is bad, silly too; and 
that one must always conform to the 
“best behavior” of one’s community 
and make it better if one can. We 
were taught that we were superior 
not to people but to hate and resent- 
ment, and that no member of the 
Smith family could stoop so low as 
to have an enemy. No matter what in- 
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jury was done us, we must not injure 
ourselves further by retaliating. That 
was a family commandment too. 

We had family prayers once each 
day. All of us as children read the 
Bible in its entirety each year. We 
memorized hundreds of Bible verses 
and repeated them at breakfast, and 
said “‘sentence prayers’’ around the 
family table. God was not someone 
we met on Sunday but a permanent 
member of our household. It never 
occurred to me until I was fourteen or 
fifteen years old that He did not see 
every act and thought and chalk up 
the daily score on eternity’s tablets. 

Despite the strain of living so inti- 
mately with God, the nine of us were 
strong, healthy, energetic youngsters 
who filled our days with play and 
sports and music and books and man- 
aged to live much of our lives on the 
careless level at which young lives 
should be lived. We had our times 
of profound anxiety of course, for 
there were hard lessons to be learned 
about the body and “bad things” to 
be learned about sex. Sometimes | 
have wondered how we cver learned 
them with a mother so shy with 
words. 

She was a wistful creature who 
loved beautiful things like lace and 
sunsets and flowers in a vague in- 
articulate way, and took good care of 
her children. We always knew this 
was not her world but one she ac- 
cepted under duress. Her private 
world we rarely entered, though the 
shadow of it lay at times heavily on 
our hearts. 

Our father owned large business 
interests, employed hundreds of col- 
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ored and white laborers, paid them 
the prevailing low wages, worked 
them the prevailing long hours, built 
for them mill towns (Negro and 
white), built for each group a church, 
saw to it that religion was supplied 
free, saw to it that a commissary sup- 
plied commodities at a high price, 
and in general managed his affairs 
much as ten thousand other southern 
businessmen manage theirs. 

Even now, I can hear him chuck- 
ling as he told my mother how he 
won his fight for Prohibition. The 
high point of the campaign was elec- 
tion afternoon, when he lined up the 
entire mill force of several hundred 
(white and black), passed out a shin- 
ing silver dollar to each one of them, 
marched them in and voted liquor 
out of our county. It was a great day 
in his life. He had won the Big 
Game, a game he was always playing 
with himself against all kinds of evil. 
It did not occur to him to scrutinize 
the methods he used. Evil was a 
word written in capitals; the devil was 
smart; if you wanted to win you out- 
smarted him. It was as simple as 
that. 

He was a practical, hardheaded, 
warmhearted, high-spirited man born 
during the Civil War, earning his 
living at twelve, struggling through 
bitter decades of Reconstruction and 
post-Reconstruction, through Populist 
movement, through the panic of 
1893, the panic of 1907, on into the 
twentieth century accepting his region 
as he found it, accepting its morals 
and its mores as he accepted its cli- 
mate, with only scorn for those who 
held grudges against the North or 
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pitied themselves or the South; schem- 
ing, dreaming, expanding his busi- 
ness, making and losing money, mak- 
ing friends whom he did not lose, 
with never a doubt that God was al- 
ways by his side whispering hunches 
as to how to pull off successful deals. 
When he lost, it was his own fault. 
When he won, God had helped him. 

Once while we were kneeling at 
family prayers the fire siren at the 
mill sounded the alarm that the mill 
was on fire. My father did not falter 
from his prayer. The alarm sounded 
again and again—which signified 
that the fire was big. With quiet 
dignity he continued his talk with 
God while his children sweated and 
wriggled and hearts beat out of their 
chests in excitement. He was talking 
to God—how could he hurry out of 
the presence of the Most High to 
save his mills! When he finished his 
prayer, he quietly stood up, laid the 
Bible carefully on the table. Then, 
and only then, did he show an interest 
in what was happening in Mill Town. 
. . . When the telegram was placed 
in his hands telling of the death 
of his beloved favorite son, he gath- 
ered his children together, knelt 
down, and in a steady voice which 
contained no hint of his shattered 
heart, loyally repeated, ‘God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried 
into the midst of the sea.” On his 
death-bed, he whispered to his old 
Business Partner in Heaven: “I have 
fought the fight; I have kept the 
faith.” 
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GAINST this backdrop the 
drama of the South was played 
out one day in my life: 

A little white girl was found in 
the colored section of our town, liv- 
ing with a Negro family in a broken- 
down shack. This family had moved 
in only a few weeks before and lit- 
tle was known of them. One of the 
ladies in my mother’s club, while 
driving over to her washerwoman’s, 
saw the child swinging on a gate. 
The shack, as she said, was hardly 
more than a pigsty and this white 
child was living with ignorant and 
dirty and sick-looking colored folks. 
“They must have kidnapped her,” she 
told her friends. Genuinely shocked, 
the clubwomen busied themselves in 
an attempt to do something, for the 
child was very white indeed. The 
strange Negroes were subjected to a 
grueling questioning and finally grew 
frightened and evasive and refused 
to talk at all. This only increased 
the suspicion of the white group, and 
the next day the clubwomen, escorted 
by the town marshal, took the child 
from her adopted family despite their 
tears. 

She was brought to our home. I 
do not know why my mother con- 
sented to this plan. Perhaps because 
she ‘loved children and always showed 
tenderness and concern for them. It 
was easy for one more to fit into our 
ample household and Janie was soon 
at home there. She roomed with me, 
sat next to me at the table; I found 
Bible verses for her to say at break- 
fast; she wore my clothes, played 
with my dolls and followed me 
around from morning to night. She 
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was dazed by her new comforts and 
by the interesting activities of this 
big lively family; and I was as hap. 
pily dazed, for her adoration was a 
new thing to me; and as time passed 
a quick, childish, and deeply felt 
bond grew up between us. 

But a day came when a telephone 
message was received from a colored 
orphanage. There was a meeting at 
our home, whispers, shocked excla- 
mations. All afternoon the ladies 
went in and out of our house talking 
to Mother in tones too low for chil- 
dren to hear. And as they passed us 
at play, most of them looked quickly 
at Janie and quickly looked away 
again, though a few stopped and 
stared at her as if they could not tear 
their eyes from her face. When my 
father came home in the evening 
Mother closed her door against our 
young ears and talked a long time 
with him. I heard him laugh, heard 
Mother say, ‘But Papa, this is no 
laughing matter!’ And then they 
were back in the living room with us 
and my mother was pale and my 
father was saying, ‘Well, work it out, 
honey, as best you can. After all, now 
that you know, it is pretty simple.” 

In a little while my mother called 
my sister and me into her bedroom 
and told us that in the morning 
Janie would return to Colored Town. 
She said Janie was to have the dresses 
the ladies had given her and a few 
of my own, and the toys we had 
shared with her. She asked me if | 
would like to give Janie one of my 
dolls. She seemed hurried, though 
Janie was not to_leave until next day. 
She said, “Why not select it now?” 
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And in dreamlike stiffness I brought 
in my dolls and chose one for Janie. 
And then I found it possible to say, 
“Why? Why is she leaving ? She likes 
us, she hardly knows them. She told 
me she had been with them only a 
month.” 

“Because,” Mother said gently, 
“Janie is a little colored girl.” 

“But she can’t be. She's white!” 

“We were mistaken. She is col- 
ored.” 

“But she looks—” 

“She is colored. 
argue!” 

“What does it mean?” 
pered. 

“It means,” Mother said slowly, 
“that she has to live in Colored Town 
with colored people.” 

“But why? She lived here three 
weeks and she doesn’t belong to 
them, she told me she didn’t.”’ 

“She is a little colored girl.” 

“But you said yourself that she has 
nice manners. You said that,” I per- 
sisted. 

“Yes, she is a nice child. But a 
colored child cannot live in our 
home.” 

“Why ?” 

“You know, dear! You have al- 
ways known that white and colored 
people do not live together.” 

“Can she come over to play?” 

“No.” 

“IT don’t understand.” 

“I don’t either,’ my young sister 
quavered. 

“You're too young to understand. 
And don’t ask me again, ever again, 
about this!” Mother's voice was sharp 
but her face was sad and there was 


Please don’t 
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no certainty left there. She hurried 
out and busied herself in the kitchen 
and I wandered through that room 
where I had been born, touching the 
old familiar things in it, looking at 
them, trying to find the answer to a 
question that moaned in my mind like 
a hurt thing... . 

And then I went out to Janie, who 
was waiting, knowing things were 
happening that concerned her but 
waiting until they were spoken aloud. 

I do not know quite how the 
words were said but I told her that 
she was to return in the morning to 
the little place where she had lived 
because she was colored and colored 
children could not live with white 
children. 

“Are you white?” she said. 

“I’m white,” I replied, “and my 
sister is white. And you're colored. 
And white and colored can’t live to- 
gether because my mother says so.” 

“Why?” Janie whispered. 

“Because they can’t,” I said. But 
I knew, though I said it firmly, that 
something was wrong. I knew my 
father and mother whom I pas- 
sionately admired had done that 
which did not fit in with their teach- 
ings. I knew they had betrayed some- 
thing which they held dear. And I 
was shamed by their failure and 
frightened, for I felt that they were 
no longer as powerful as I had 
thought. There was something Out 
There that was stronger than they and 
I could not bear to believe it. I could 
not confess that my father, who had 
always solved the family dilemmas 
easily and with laughter, could not 
solve this. I knew that my mother 
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who was so good to children did 
not believe in her heart that she was 
being good to this child. There was 
not a word in my mind that said it 
but my body knew and my glands, 
and I was filled with anxiety. 

But I felt compelled to believe 
they were right. It was the only way 
my world could be held together. 
And, like a slow poison, it began to 
seep through me: I was white. She 
was colored. We must not be to- 
gether. It was bad to be together. 
Though you ate with your nurse when 
you were little, it was bad to eat with 
any colored person after that. It was 
bad just as other things were bad that 
your mother had told you. It was bad 
that she was to sleep in the room with 
me that night. It was bad... . 

I was suddenly full of guilt. For 
three weeks I had done things that 
white children are not supposed to 
do. And now I knew these things 
had been wrong. 

I went to the piano and began to 
play, as I had always done when I 
was in trouble. I tried to play Pa- 
derewski’s Minuet and as I stumbled 
through it, the little girl came over 
and sat on the bench with me. Feel- 
ing lonely, lost in these deep cur- 
rents that were sweeping through our 
house that night, she crept closer and 
put her arms around me and I shrank 
away as if my body had been un- 
covered. I had not said a word, I did 
not say one, but she knew, and tears 
slowly rolled down her little white 
face. . 

And then I forgot it. For more 
than thirty years the experience was 
wiped out of my memory. But that 
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night, and the weeks it was tied to, 
worked its way like a splinter, bit by 
bit down to the hurt places in my 
memory and festered there. And as 
I grew older, as more experiences 
collected around that faithless time, 
as memories of earlier, more pro- 
found hurts crept closer and closer 
drawn to that night as if to a magnet, 
I began to know that people who 
talked of love and Christianity and 
democracy did not mean it. That is 
a hard thing for a child to learn. | 
still admired my parents, there was so 
much that was strong and vital and 
sane and good about them and I 
never forgot this; I stubbornly be- 
lieved in their sincerity, as I do to 
this day, and I loved them. Yet in 
my heart they were under suspicion. 
Something was wrong. 

Something was wrong with a world 
that tells you that love is good and 
people are important and then forces 
you to deny love and to humiliate 
people. I knew, though I would not 
for years confess it aloud, that in 
trying to shut the Negro race away 
from us, we have shut ourselves away 
from so many good, creative, honest, 
deeply human things in life. I began 
to understand so slowly at first but 
more and more clearly as the years 
passed, that the warped, distorted 
frame we have put around every Ne- 
gro child from birth is around every 
white child also. Each is on a dif- 
ferent side of the frame but each is 
pinioned there. And I knew that 
what cruelly shapes and crippies the 
personality of one is as cruelly shap- 
ing and crippling the personality of 
the other. I began to see that though 
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we may, as we acquire new knowl- 
edge, live through new experiences, 
examine old memories, gain the 
strength to tear the frame from us, 
yet we are stunted and warped and 
in our lifetime cannot grow straight 
again any more than can a tree, put 
in a steel-like twisting frame when 
young, grow tall and straight when 
the frame is torn away at maturity. 
As I sit here writing, I can almost 
touch that little town, so close is the 
memory of it. There it lies, its main 
street lined with great oaks, heavy 
with matted moss that swings softly 
even now as I remember. A little 


white town rimmed with Negroes, 
making a deep shadow on the white- 
ness. There it lies, broken in two by 
one strange idea. Minds broken in 
two. Hearts broken. Conscience torn 


Wills With Walls 


from acts. A culture split in a thou- 
sand pieces. That is segregation. I am 
remembering: a woman in a mental 
hospital walking four steps out, four 
steps in, unable to go further because 
she has drawn an invisible line 
around her small world and is terri- 

fied to take one step beyond it. . . . 

A man in a Disturbed Ward assign- 

ing “‘places’’ to the other patients 
and violently insisting that each stay 
in his place. . . . A Negro woman 
saying to me so quietly, “We cannot 
ride together on the bus, you know. 
It is not legal to be human in 
Georgia.” 

Memory, walking the streets of 

one’s childhood . . . of the town 

where one was born. 


Copyright, 1949, by Lillian Smith 
Published by W. W. Norton & Co. (Price $3) 


STEPHEN GIRARD, the atheist and millionaire, founded Girard 


College in Philadelphia, Pa., and included in the charter that ‘Ne- 
groes, Dogs and Preachers” should never be permitted on the 
premises. He ordered a thirty foot wall to enclose it. But when 
he died his executors used common sense: they put 18 feet of the 
wall underground, and 12 feet above the ground. 
In Chicago the late Cardinal Mundelein accepted the gift from 
a millionaire named Lewis, a lumberman, who gave the Lewis Ma- 
ternity Hospital under the condition that “no Negro woman would 
ever be permitted to give birth to a child in it.” 
Lucius Harper, Chicago Defender 
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Conflict On Race Conflict 


As an ardent reader of NEGRO DiGEsT, 
I would like to comment in regard to a 
reader's letter of criticism in the October 
issue stating that you confine your atten- 
tion entirely to racial discrimination. I 
can only say that it is a shame that a few 
more of us do not spend a little more 
time discussing this problem. It is a serious 
problem which needs to be discussed, and 
it is good to know that there is a Negro 
magazine that deals in the matter of bring- 
ing to light such subjects which so many 
of us overlook or simply neglect. 

The reader said he wondered what a 
group of “educated Negroes” would talk 
about. Well I can say here that I have 
been among many highly educated Ne- 
groes, listened to their discussions and 
found them as capable as our white edu- 
cated brothers in speaking of world affairs, 
politics or any other subject. However, 
if a Negro isn’t interested in talking about 
himself and a problem concerning himself 
how can he expect one of another race to 
do so? It is up to all of us to talk about 
this problem of racial discrimination and 
understand it if we intend to do anything 
about it or expect anyone else to do any- 
thing about it. 

I hope your magazine will continue to 
print such articles as it has been. 

Robertta L. Bradley 
Bath, N. Y. 


If we want to read stories that are fic- 
tional ideas of people that sit around and 
dream up things to print, things that are 
only used for recreation, things only to talk 
about that people may think (and I can’t 
express “MAY THINK” strongly enough) 
we are well versed. If Miss Kathleen Hen- 
inger wants just these stories, why does 
she not buy story books? 
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She claims in her letter that she is never 
so conscious of racial conflict as when 
reading Necro Dicest. She uses the musi- 
cal expression, “Accentuate the positive.” 
What is positive if not truth of what goes 
on in our country be it good or bad? Is 
it not the idea of every newspaper to keep 
the people “conscious” of the facts, truths 
and conflicts of our country? More s0 
than any other place on earth? I have 
covered a lot of this world and found noth- 
ing as good as the States. 

In conclusion, I say more power to 
Necro DiceEst. Keep the world conscious 
of the truth and they will look upon us 
as a truly great nation based on unbiased 
opinions, with freedom and equality, with 
due respect for all presses that help to edu- 
cate the people. 

Bill Bell 
Seattle, Wash. 


You ask ‘“‘What should Necro Dicest 
publish?” 

I am a white woman, raised in a white 
world. For me, there were Negroes but 
they never really existed. Of course, I be- 
lieved in equality, justice and freedom. 
But then we never associated with Negroes. 

My realization with brotherhood was 
like walking down a path I had walked 
hundreds of times before, and suddenly 
noticing a tree had stood there for years 
but I had overlooked it. It’s cruel—but 
true. Most white people (in the West) 
don’t “see” the Negro. The Negro must 
make himself known, shout his grievances 
from the house tops. Fight, and keep on 
fighting till white people not only think 
justice but do justice. 

And, of course, the white man must and 
will, with a reason, put away his foolish 
taboos about the Negro race. 

- Mrs. T. E. Pietrafitta 
Merced, Calif. 
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Did Johnson Dive? 


I have just read “The Jack Johnson Era of 
Boxing’ in the November issue of NEGRO 
Dicest. I was particularly interested in 
that portion which dealt with the Jess Wil- 
lard fight held in Cuba. 

I recall seeing Jess Willard when he 
conducted a group of wrestlers in a USO 
tour to help entertain the occupation forces 
of Italy a short time after cessation of hos- 
tilities. Im his brief biographical talk 
about himself, he described the fight in 
Havana. 

He claimed that he did not know 
whether Johnson actually took a dive but 
that the heat of the Cuban sun was so 
severe that he was about ready to quit him- 
self at the time of the alleged knockout. 

Dr. S. S. Brown 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Troubles of Mixed Couple 


I have read a few of your issues of 
Necro DiceEst and have found them very 
interesting. I especially enjoy reading the 
articles on mixed marriages. But you have 
never had any articles that I have seen on 
the troubles arising from such marriages. 

So many people in Montreal and other 
cities in Canada and no doubt the United 
States have the idea that having a date or 
a meeting with a Negro is quite an expe- 
rience, and many young ladies who crave 
excitement meet some nice Negro lads and 
go out for a night with them just for a 
change or something new and different to 
do. They seem to forget that these young 
men have feelings the same as white peo- 
ple and are just as sensitive and more so 
because of the hardships they encounter 
and have to go through. 

Before I say any more, I must explain 
that I am a young white girl and also one 
who was very stiffy brought up. Three 
years ago, I met a young Negro and started 
going in steady company with him much 
to the dislike of my parents. But now we 
are engaged and will be married in the 
spring. We are as happy as the people 
around us will let us be. In Montreal, as 
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well as many other places, most people are 
very unkind and it is sometimes hard to 
overlook the stares and whispering as we 
get on streetcars and go to dances and res- 
taurants. We see people pointing at us as 
if we were in a sideshow; not only the 
white people though they are worse than 
the Negroes, but both. The pity is that 
such people cannot seem to understand that 
we are in love and that in going together, 
we are not doing anything nasty or wrong. 
They seem to resent the fact that we dress 
as well as most and better than some. 

But the things that hurt the most are 
going into restaurants and dances and clubs 
and being told, ‘Sorry, no mixed couples 
allowed,” or ‘Sorry, no Negroes here, but 
the young lady is allowed in” as if I would 
want to after that. Sometimes it isn’t as 
nicely worded. However, we are expected 
to smile and say thank you and leave as 
if nothing had happened. But after a while, 
you get used to it and being left out of 
gatherings when your so-called best friends 
say “I’m having a party this week-end, but 
I didn’t invite you because I knew you and 
your boy friend wouldn’t want to come be- 
cause you would feel out of place. You 
understand, don’t you?” 

Yes, we understand all right, but they 
don’t understand that they make us feel 
out of place. In order to keep our love 
through all this, we have to try hard and 
it pays because now it is stronger and 
lovelier than ever because of what we had 
to go through to keep it strong and as 
perfect as it is. 

But don’t get me wrong. All the people 
are not the same. Many of our friends 
accept us as they do anyone else and color 
or creed has nothing to do with it. We 
have some good times as well as bad ones. 
But we are still happy. I have a fine boy 
and we have a strong love for each other 
and a future to make, hard though it may 
be. It gets easier as you go along and you 
learn to overlook many things. It doesn’t 
bother you much. 

So I must say to all the white people 
who go with Negroes, try to understand 
and help them and above all, let them live 
as others do and remember they are as 
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good and some are much better than many 
white people I know. You may well be 
proud to have the courage to love them 
openly as a hidden love is not a lasting 
love. If you have not the backbone to 
walk arm in arm with them among your 
white friends without feeling shame, it is 
time you left them alone. If you are 
ashamed now, you will always be, even of 
your children. Your life would not be an 
easy one, believe me, but if your love and 
faith are strong enough, you will learn as 
I have done that it is well worth every- 
thing. 

- I hope some day to raise my children to 
know no barriers and to realize that God 
made us all equal and all with hearts and 
it is for no man or men to try to change 
the will and law of the Lord. 

Edna Duffy 

Montreal, Canada 


Skin Bleaching 


Is the process of bleaching black skin 
white poisonous? Yes. It is poisonous 
to the Negro race. By such an action one 
admits that white skin makes a man supe- 
rior. It gives a victory to the white race. 
This is exactly what they want the Negro 
to believe. 

The Negro, in time, may not damage his 
health by bleaching his skin, but it will 
damage his race. In his fight for equality, 
a white skin is no answer. Are the white- 
skinned Jewish people free from discrimi- 
nation? This question needs no answer. 

The Negro people are a beautiful peo- 
ple. Perhaps it is not their color alone 
which makes them beautiful but it is one 
of their outstanding features. 

A natural blonde is superior to a perox- 
ide blonde. However, no one disagrees 
that black hair is just as lovely as blonde. 
Trying to look like someone else is not 
an original idea. It has been proven that 
naturalness is originality and originality is 
respected as one day the Negro will be 
respected in his full right. 


No, bleaching black skin white is not the 
answer to the Negro problem. It will but 
hinder the situation. When, and if, the Ne 
gro turns his skin white, he might just as 
well say, “I am ashamed of my color, J 
am ashamed of what I am—a Negro.” 

I do not believe he will do this. He is 
proud of what he is as well he has the 
right. Any true history of Africa and the 
Negro in America will prove this. 

This is my answer to this great new dis- 
covery. Let us pray that the whole child- 
ish idea will be forgotten. 

In case it is customary to add one’s race 
to such letters, may I add that as far as] 
can find out, I am white. 


Mary Deacon 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Negro Press 


After being exposed to Negro newspa 
pers and magazines from all over the world 
and the United States in particular, I have 
come (with due respect to Solomon) to 
the following conclusion: 

The Negro Press is my shepherd: I am 

in want. 

It maketh me to lie down in defeat: it 

leads me into troubled waters, 

It disturbs my soul: 

It leadeth me into the path of com 

placency for advertisement sake. 

And now as I walk through the valley 

of despair; 

I am surrounded by evil, for thou art 

with me; 

Thy policy and thy staff they confuse me. 

Thou preparest a table for my enemies 

in the presence of me; 

Thou anointeth my head with baloney 

and thy cup runneth over. 

Surely evil and injustice shall follow me 

all the days of my life; 

And I will not even be permitted in Hell 

in the Hereafter. 

I am sure that you will not publish this 
anyhow, but I had to get it off my chest. 

Johnny Dirthrower 
Panama, Republica de Panama 
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